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Four 


Months 
Away--4ut 


NOW is the time to plan 
for Seating Requirements 


The vacationing months are just ahead, but don’t forget 
that Septernber with its new term seating requirements will 
approach with shocking rapidity. 
Select and order those requirements NOW from the 
Irwin quality line while stocks are complete and delivery 
certain. It’s the best possible insurance of having the finest, 
most advantageous seating equipment when you want it. 
Write for the new Irwin catalog at once. View this great 
modern line of classroom and auditorium 
equipment—fashioned, built and styled to 
maintain the Irwin tradition for quality 
and posture correctness. Prices are mod- 

erate because of large vol- 


ume production. Write 
today. 
I 


J 3 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Distributed in Virginia by 
FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
1207 E. Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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A new 8-color semi-moist as- 
sortment of wide range and very 
great brilliance. Send for special 
ARTISTA Color 
which shows whole field of colors 
produced by intermixing the col- 
ors in this No. 09 assortment. 


CRAYOLA 
COLORED WAX CRAYON 
For over 30 years the highest 
standard for quality and color 
brilliance. Packed 6 to 24 as- 

sorted colors to the box. 


For Classroom Projects 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


LEAD ON MERIT 





ARTISTA 
WATER COLOR No. 09 








AN-DU- 
SEPTIC 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 








Booklet In metal box. Safeguards health. 
Makes clear, white marks, erases 
perfectly. Has demonstrated its 


superiority for over 30 years. 


Scale 








Also of great importance for modern School Craft 
are Artista Tempera Colors, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
Clayola Modeling Material, Artista Frescol, Gloama 
Block Printing Inks, Shaw Finger Paint. 





GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS are manufactured 


solely by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 50F, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
































For Virginia Elementary and 
Junior High Schools 


CIVICS ano CITIZENSHIP 


With 64-Page Virginia Supplement 
By Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood. For Grade 7. 
On the Virginia Optional Basal Textbook List 


Meets in a Distinctive Way the CENTER OF IN- 
TEREST in the Seventh Grade of the TENTA- 
rIVE COURSE OF STUDY FOR VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS—Social Provision for Cooperative 
Living. 

Winning the Outstanding Adoption Record over 
the Country with Basal State Adopticns also in 
Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Dela- | 
ware, Georgia, Oregon, and South Carolina; with 
City Junior High School Adoptions in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston, etc. 


Price: $0.60 Net and $0.69 Retail, F.O.B. Richmond. 
Manufactured at L. H. Jenkins, Inc., Richmond. 


We will be happy to serve your 
school with this text. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


468 Fourth Avenue 





730 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














New York City 
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Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study”. 
72 pictures; 72 Leaflets describing them. For 
grades 1 to 8. Plan NOW to use 


‘he Perry Pictures 


in your school in September and throughout the schoo] year. 





Saved. Landseer. 


The “Boston Edition,” on paper 54x8, and in Sepia 
(brown) and on slightly rough paper are especially attrac- 
tive. And they cost only TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or 
more, assorted as desired. Postpaid. 2,250 subjects. 

A smaller size, 3x34, not in the “Boston Edition,”” ONE 
CENT EACH for 60 or more. 1,000 subjects. 

Extra size, 10x12, TEN CENTS EACH for 6 or more. 

Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 Subjects. Most of them on paper 
approximately 3%x4% inches. ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more, 
assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

of 1,600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages, 
Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or stamps. Send 
for it today. 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 613, Malden, Massachusetts 

A customer writes: ‘I know of no other company that gives such 

beautiful pictures for such a small amount of money.’ 
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JOHN GALLEHER 
ADVOCATES THREE POINT PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 





JOHN GALLEHER 


CANDIDATE FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL OF VIRGINIA 
(Subject Democratic Primary, Tuesday, August 3, 1937) 


This young aggressive leader—eminent lawyer—a former school teacher—student of 
youth problems—backed with a wide experience in public service, advocates: 


1. A minimum school term of nine months with a minimum average 
salary for teachers of not less than $720.00 per school year. 


2. A sound retirement law for Teachers. 


3. Free Textbooks. 


John Galleher pledges himself, if elected, to continue the fight for an improved 
public school program for Virginia. 


HELP HIM WITH YOUR VOTE AND INFLUENCE 


3 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS Neighborhood Stories 


A Third-Grade Geography to ‘Precede 
ATWOOD-THOMAS: The Earth and Its People 


LOWER BOOK - (Grades 4 and 5) HIGHER BOOK - (Grades 6 and 7) 


This book contains delightful, informal stories that help children to under- 
stand the important geographic lesson of interdependence. 


The Atwood-Thomas Geographies, approved for use in Virginia, are undis- 
puted leaders in the field. This third-grade book is a welcome addition to 
the series. 


A Pupil’s Workbook is available to accompany Neighborhood Stories. 


Write us for further information. 


70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY | New York, N. Y. 
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Never Before 


Never before has a high school textbook on American History been so 
carefully organized that its relation between past and present could be 
graphed! 





Every teacher of history will be interested in seeing how this is done: 
if you are, write us for folder No. 3069. 


Never before have such numerous distinctive, practical and helpful 
learning devices been placed in a history text. 


The phenomenal success of this book in so short a space of time is one 
of the outstanding publication records of 1936-37. 


Very seldom are teachers or planners of history curricula so enthusiastic 
about a high school text as they are about 


WIRTH’S “‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA”’ 
published less than a year ago, by 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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HORACE MANN—WILLIAM RUFFNER 


One hundred years ago in Massachusetts under 
the leadership of Horace Mann the foundations of 
an American school system was laid. Some of the 
foundation principles were: 


1. A system of education for all the children of 
all the people. 

2. The schools to be supported by public taxation 
and administered by the government. 

3. The establishment of public institutions for 
the training of teachers. 

4. A public school system necessary for the per- 
petuation of the principle of democracy and liberty. 

5. State to say what shall be taught in the schools. 


How well the nation has succeeded in a century 
the public school systems in the several states today 
testify. There is scarcely a state in the whole nation 
that is not indebted to Horace Mann for the general 
pattern of its system of public education. The orig- 
inal Virginia plan established in 1870 was patterned 
after the Massachusetts plan. The fact is that the 
Legislature that established the system of public 
education in Virginia had in it twenty-two members 
from New York and the New England states where 
Horace Mann’s plan for public education had been 
in operation for forty years. 

It is then altogether fitting that Virginians join all 
the states in celebrating the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial by calling attention to his services as an edu- 
cational statesman and one who laid the foundations 
for public education in this country. 

Horace Mann was the first state superintendent 
of public education in the State of Massachusetts 
and a generation later William H. Ruffner became 
the first state superintendent of public education in 
Virginia. Ruffner is frequently referred to in history 
as the ‘‘Horace Mann” of Virginia. He followed in 
general Horace Mann’s setup but in some instances 
made special adaptations to Virginia life and ideals. 
They both had to combat and break down pre- 
conceived ideas of the function of education. Each 
served his state as state superintendent for a period 
of twelve years and each issued twelve reports. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 














Paralleling each other in their discussion of 
what an efficient public school system requires and 
how democracy depends for its perpetuation upon 
universal education, each enumerated in his report a 
discussion and argument of every aspect of an 
efficient system of education for the children of the 
state, including such topics as: 

1. The importance of 
methods of teaching. 


trained teachers and 

2. The features of an effective administration of 
schools, such as, the duties of the State, the duties of 
the county and the duties of a district as adminis- 
trative units. 

3. Financial support through taxation—school- 
houses, location, space requirements, furniture and 
teaching apparatus. 

4. The keeping of records. 


5. The importance of discipline. 

















HORACE MANN 
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Necessary studies. 
The state-wide uniformity of textbooks. 
Advantages of graded schools. 

9. Characteristics and qualifications of teachers. 
10. Arguments in favor of co-education. 

11. The establishment and maintenance of normal 
schools and reformatory schools. 

12. The place and function of higher education 


om 


and many other features that are necessary in an 
orderly system of public education. 

During the official term both have uttered state- 
ments that form the basis and philosophy of edu- 
cational practice in the public schools today. 

Horace Mann said, “In our country and in our 
times no man is worthy the honored name of a 
statesman who does not include the highest prac- 
ticable education of the people in all his plans of 
administration. He may have eloquence, he may 
have a knowledge of all history, diplomacy, juris- 
prudence; and by these he may claim in other 
countries the elevated rank of a statesman, but un- 
less he speaks, plans, labors at all times and in all 
places for the culture and edification of the whole 
people, he is not, he cannot be an American.” 

“The object of the Common School system is to 
give to every child a free, straight, solid pathway 
by which he can walk directly up from the ignorance 
of an infant to the knowledge of the primary duties 
of man.” 

“The highest service we can perform for others 
is to help them to help themselves.” 

“Education is our only political safety. Outside 
of this ark, all is deluge.”’ 

‘A patriot is known by the interest he takes in the 
education of the young.” 

“The Common School is the greatest discovery 
ever made by man.” 

“In our country, and in our times, no man is 
worthy the honored name of statesman who does not 
include the highest practicable education of the 
people in all his plans of administration.” 

“Had I the power I would scatter libraries over 
the whole land as the sower sows his wheat field.”’ 

“T hold treason against this government to be an 
enormous crime; but great as it is, I hold treason 
against free speech to be incomparably greater.” 

“If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be 
a cause, worthy to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice 
that the human heart can endure, it is the cause of 
education.” 
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WILLIAM H. RUFFNER 


“I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts these 
my parting words: Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 

A generation later a movement led by Dr. William 
H. Ruffner, the first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Virginia, paralleling in many respects 
the same difficulties and problems that Horace 
Mann met in New England, was carried out in Vir- 
ginia. He, like Horace Mann, struggled for twelve 
years in an effort to establish a public school system 
supported by public taxation in Virginia. He issued 
twelve reports and discussed in them all the aspects 
of public education. 

After Dr. Ruffner was elected State Superintend- 
ent by the Virginia Legislature he was given thirty 
days in which to submit a scheme for a state-wide 
system of public education in Virginia. In less time 
than was allotted to him he presented to the Legis- 
lature a plan in detail. 

In some respects the difficulties encountered by 
Dr. Ruffner were more complicated than those of 
Horace Mann due to the social and financial con- 


ditions in Virginia. The people of Massachusetts 
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had no such difficulties as those relating to the re- 
cently freed negroes and none comparable to those 
pertaining to the social and religious conditions in 
Virginia. The people of Massachusetts were homo- 
geneous and had many common interests. Public 
education found a more ready acceptance in New 
England democracy that it did in the more or less 
aristocratic society of Virginia. For these and many 
other reasons the task of establishing a public school 
system in Virginia, even at the late date of 1870, 
was infinitely more difficult than that encountered 
by Horace Mann in Massachusetts. During -his ad- 
ministration Dr. Ruffner had to combat the effort on 
the part of some of the officials to divert the public 
schools’ fund to other purposes. In addition, the 
most influential people in Virginia were not enthu- 
siastic, friends of public education. They were satis- 
fied with the old plan that provided for the education 
of the children of the so-called poor people. All this 
was an almost insurmountable task. Only the most 
consummate energy, wisdom, and diplomacy could 
bring to a successful issue such a scheme for a system 
of universal education for the people of the State. 

t was a part of the plan’of Dr. Ruffner to estab- 
lish a State school for the training of teachers and 
at the end of his administration he succeeded in 
getting the State to establish such an institution at 
Farmville and he became the first president of that 
teacher-training institution. This was probably the 
first teacher-training institution publicly established 
and supported in the South. 

Dr. Ruffner’s last words on leaving the office of 
State Superintendent are significant: 

“T have now delivered my testimony and perhaps 
am near the end of my public service. Always the 
time comes to lay down the burden. I personally will 
have no feeling but that of great relief. My work I 
commend to God, and my conduct to the charitable 
judgment of my countrymen. My part will still live 
in the noble work of educating the people and build- 
ing up the commonwealth.” 

Dr. Ruffner may well be called the ‘Horace 
Mann” of Virginia, and in celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Horace Mann’s work in New 
England we may appropriately include a cele- 
bration of the work of our own William H. Ruffner, 


the father of public education in Virginia. 


IT’S HEARTENING 

According to recent reports from division super- 
intendents of schools it is heartening to know that 
counties and cities have substantially added to their 
school budgets for the next school session. The re- 
ports reveal that 52 counties have increased their 
appropriations for schools. This increase amounts 
to a total of $505,311. Out of 85 counties and cities 
reporting, 30 counties are restoring salary cuts to the 
1928-29 level and 28 counties are partially restoring 
the cuts. Three counties report that salaries have never 
been cut. These reports reveal an interesting trend 
in the financial support of public education among 
the local divisions. 

In connection with the legislative program of the 
Virginia Education Association and the State Board 
of Education to increase the State’s appropriation 
for public education, the prospect seems encouraging 
and we hope that it will not be long before Virginia 
will redeem herself by strengthening the weak points 
in her school system. 

The State Board and the Virginia Education 
Association are asking for a reasonable amount of 
increase in the State’s appropriation for public edu- 
cation. They will submit a Unified Three Point 
Program that will require something like $6,000,000 
with which to increase teachers’ salaries, to provide a 
sound retirement law for teachers and to inaugurate 
a system of furnishing textbooks to the children at 
the cost of the State. 
efficiency measure, that is, the State can raise its 


Each of these items is an 


rating at least a few points above forty-third among 
the forty-eight states. It would take something like 
$20,000,000 to place the State’s rating in the support 
of public education up to the average in the United 
States. In many respects the Virginia public school 
system rates even above the average in the United 
States and in one or two counts she probably stands 
first. 

.At present it is especially heartening to the teach- 
ers and school people of the State to know that can- 
didates for high offices in the State are publicly 
announcing their support of the program in part 
and some are giving their outright approval of the 
entire program. Through the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Association the 
people of the State during the summer will be made 
aware of the facts in connection with the real needs 
of the school. 
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By special investigation it has recently been as- 
certained over the signature of each teacher that 
87.4 per cent of the teachers are qualified to vote 
in the next Primary and regular elections. It is fair 
to believe that teachers will not only cast their full 
vote in the coming elections but will be able to in- 
terest many others to vote with them. The teachers 
with general unanimity have indicated their approval 
of the Unified Three Point Program set up by the 
Legislative Committee. 

With a general awakening over the State to the 
weaknesses in our public school system it is reason- 
able to believe that the next session of the Legislature 
will look with favor upon increasing the State’s 
appropriation for public education and thus bring 
the public school system of Virginia more nearly 
to a rating she deserves. 





DR. BRUCE R. PAYNE 

The sudden passing, on April 21, of Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., was a shock to 
the educational world. His many friends in Virginia, 
especially the alumni of Peabody College, were dis- 
tressed to hear of his sudden death. 

After getting his Doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University, he was called to the chair of education 
at the College of William and Mary. In a few yeras, 
however, he was called to the University of Virginia 
as a member of its faculty and he did an outstanding 
piece of work in promoting secondary education and 
putting on a permanent basis the summer session at 
the University. He furnished the forceful leadership 
in the famous May campaign of 1907 and 1908 
which resulted in the establishment of high schools 
throughout the State of Virginia. In 1911 when Pea- 
body College, the outstanding institution in the 
South for the training of teachers, was reorganized 
and rehabilitated, it was natural to look to Dr. Payne 
for leadership. 

Few men in the South have achieved such dis- 
tinguished service to education as Dr. Payne. His 
enthusiasm, energy and clear vision were outstanding 
qualities. He was known and admired by more 
teachers and administrators than perhaps any other 
southern educator. He will most likely be best known 
for his intense humanitarian spirit. He was inter- 
ested in all efforts to promote the welfare of all 
classes of people, regardless of race or creed. 


Dr. Payne was born at Morganton, North Caro- 
lina; received the B. A. and Master’s degrees from 
Trinity College, now Duke University, at Durham. 
He got his Doctor’s degree at Columbia University. 
Dr. Payne had a sound philosophy of life and work. 
He was never satisfied with mere theory, but was 
more interested in getting things done. 





THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 

This special June issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education we believe will be appreciated by the 
teachers and school people all over the State since 
its purpose is to give a pictorial cross section of what 
is going on in the classrooms. It is dedicated to the 
600,000 school children in the public schools of 
Virginia. 

In June, 1924, a special number of the Journal 
was issued in which was represented pictorially the 
physical equipment of the Virginia schools showing 
some of the most modern buildings, teachers’ homes 
and other physical features of the school system. 
In this June issue we attempted to get closer to school 
work and show the children at work and play in 
many of the schools of the State. We wish to thank 
the superintendents, principals and teachers and 
school people generally for their codperation in 
securing photographs for this issue of the Journal. 
This number marks a sort of milestone in the 
progress of public education in the State. The pic- 
tures in many instances show the children carrying 
out the principles set forth in the progressive curri- 
culum plans as they are represented in the types of 
instruction called for in the new curriculum in the 
fields of regular classwork, the development of units, 
in the library, domestic science, music, shop work, 
play and other features characterizing a modern 
public school system. 





LETTER FROM MISS HOLT 


DEAR PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 

This is the last letter for this session and so many 
things have not been said, but beginning in Septem- 
ber we shall have a new year that “aint bin ‘tetched.” 

Now, a word to the newly elected officers who will 
begin work in September. 

Make some plans this summer so that you will 
have a definite objective, maybe two or three objec- 
tives. Think about your committees and pick the 
best you have for chairmen, and by all means let 
each chairman have a say in selecting the members 
of his committee. 
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Be sure to plan for a good representation in Rich- 
mond in November and we shall compare notes, get 
new ideas and start again. 


As many of you know, our Preventorium at the 
University Hospital is our biggest and finest piece 
of Welfare work. But even the biggest and finest 
means more to us if we know that a friend is near, 
and this friend is now introduced to you in this last 
letter for this session. 


He comes every Sunday with a word of cheer, 
sometimes some flowers, always whatever you asked 
for, and once he saw to it that a certain patient had 
all the peaches she wanted as long as she wanted 
them. 


He has provided a radio, and brings with him a 
very interesting little boy, but best of all he may 
bring along his wife. This man who means much 
to all of us who have been and still are patients 
at the Preventorium is Superintendent A. L. Bennett 
of Albemarle County—a leader in education and a 
friend to the fellow who needs a friend. 

Goodbye and good luck till September. 

Lucy Mason Ho tt, 
Chairman, Local Presidents, 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va. 





RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME 


Mr. John H. Crowgey, superintendent, Wythe Coun- 
ty schools, in responding to an address of welcome 
at District I meeting at Marion recently referred to 
the retirement of Mr. B. E. Copenhaver as superin- 
tendent of Smyth County schools for the past thirty- 
one years. Mr. Crowgey said: 


I beg to respond to the very cordial Address of Wel- 
come by a few words in appreciation of the life and 
services of my first friend in the teaching profession 
as well as my first friend in Marion and Smyth 
County, Superintendent B. E. Copenhaver. I deem it 
an honor and a peculiar privilege to be in a position 
of this kind that I may pay humble tribute to the 
life, work and influence of this great character. 


It has been my good fortune to have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Copenhaver for twenty-two years. 
Throughout this period the faith, optimism and cour- 
age of this great companion have been constant 
sources of inspiration. Few men bring to their work 
more devotion or more consecration. Few men are 
moved to lend the patience, sympathy and guidance 
to youth as was he. This was his ruling passion. 
Few men can build so securely a place in the lives 
and affections of others. 


B. E. Copenhaver, scholar, seer, gentleman, lays 
down the burden of responsibilities unfamiliar to 
most others. His influence, his faith, his inspiration 
march on. 

“Blessings on thee, Friend, Counselor, Servant.” 


LOUISA COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
BANQUET 


On March 31, the teachers of the county assembled 
at the Louisa Hotel for a banquet, the first venture 
in social life ever made by the County Association. 
Tables were laid for seventy-five, including guests and 
speakers. 

Emelyn Mills, as president assisted by an able com- 
mittee, arranged a program of singing, stunts, toasts, 
and speaking, interspersed with the attraction of 
every banquet—good food. Irrefutable evidence of 
dignity left at home presented itself when Kipling’s 
“If” was rearranged to suit the occasion; intelligence 
testing of faculty members registered them from 
bottom to top of the scale; and “Sweet Adeline’ be- 
came operatic. Eugenia Trainum, of Buckner, pre- 
sented personalities of the principals of the county 
in befitting toasts. 

Following recognition of school officials and visi- 
tors, the guest speaker, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, brought the 
party to a close with a few moments of serious 
thought on the plan of Progressive Education in Vir- 
ginia today. In a brief but effective manner he pre- 
sented the theory that children are living organisms 
rather than static machines and urged the teachers 
to work on the possibilities of expression as opposed 
to the impression idea of the past. As a word of 
precaution in bringing about such change of thought 
and procedure, Dr. Hall urged that school people 
keep one foot firmly rooted in the good of the past 
while they pushed forward to the last degree of 
safety with the other. OssiE L. TIpTon. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DIS- 
TRICT L MEETING, APRIL 9, 1937 


1. The teachers of District L, assembled at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, pledge their hearty support to Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall and the State Board of Education in 
their efforts to expand and vitalize the educational 
program of the State. 

z. We endorse and heartily approve the goal which 
has been set: Namely, a nine months’ school term, 
free textbooks and a minimum salary of $720 a year. 

3. We note with approval the encouraging tendency 
of local school boards to restore salary cuts which 
were incident to retrenchment programs. 

4. We favor the passage of the Harrison-Fletcher- 
Black bill, which provides a generous appropriation 
by the federal government for the aid of education 
in the several states. And furthermore we recom- 
mend that a copy of this resolution be mailed by %ur 
secreiary to the members of Congress from this dis- 
trict. 

5. We commend the Core Curriculum program for 
the schools of the State to the earnest consideration 
of all educators in the district, and we suggest that 
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such adaptations as seem practicable be made in the 
local situations. 

6. Because of the disparity in the ability of the 
several communities to provide adequately for this 
purpose, we favor a plan whereby the local and 
county school boards would assume the obligation 
of furnishing and equipping libraries in the schools 
just as they now accept the responsibility of fur- 
nishing and equipping laboratories. 

7. We favor the extension of our pupil accounting 
schemes in the various schools to the end that we 
may give some attention to the needs of our youth 
between the time of their leaving school and their 
employment; and, furthermore, we recommend that 
a committee be appointed by the president to make 
a study of conditions and report their findings with 
a workable plan for putting them into effect. 

8. We endorse all reasonable efforts to bring to the 
attention of the children such information as may 
be available concerning individua! safety, both as 
pedestrians and as drivers of automobiles; and we 
recommend that provision be made for introduction 
of short term courses in safety. 

9. We recommend that the Virginia program of 
vocational training be extended and that special trade 
training be provided for those of the school popu- 
lation who go directly from secondary schools into 
industry. 

10. We strongly favor a continuance of our efforts 
to secure an actuarially sound retirement law while 
urging some provision by our State Legislature and 
the Congress of the United States to the end that 
teachers may be included in the federal government's 
Old Age Security Act. Surely no group of citizens 
is more worthy of adequate provision for advancing 
age than members of the teaching profession. 

11. We heartily endorse the splendid efforts of the 
National Education Association in the cause of public 
education and we urge all members of District L to 
enrol as members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

12. We urge that local associations ascertain how 
the various candidates for public office stand on mat- 
ters affecting public education and that teachers be 
urged to support only those candidates whose plat- 
forms include adequate provision for public educa- 
tion. 

13. The teachers of District L wish to express ap- 
preciation to all those who have given of their time, 
their thought, and effort to prepare and present the 
programs for this conference. 


14. We wish to thank Superintendent C. W. Mason, 
the Norfolk school board and the principal of Blair 
Junior High School for their codperation in providing 
the meeting place for the conference. 


15. We wish to thank expecially the press of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth for generously giving publicity 
to this meeting. 

Ropert L. SWEENEY, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT I MEETING, APRIL 16 


Be it resolved by the members of District I of the 
Virginia Education Association, assembled in annual 
session at Marion, Virginia, April 16, 1937; that, 

1. We heartily indorse the Unified Legislature Pro- 
gram of the Virginia Education Association and the 
State Board of Education which includes: 


a. A minimum school term of nine months with 
a minimum average salary for teachers of not 
less than $720. 

b. An actuarially sound retirement law for teach- 
ers. 

c. Textbooks furnished at the expense of the State 
to all pupils attending the public schools of the 
State. 


2. We favor the early enactment of the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill providing substantial federal aid to the 
states for public education, and urge all members of 
District I, as well as all local associations as groups, 
to contact their representatives in Congress and ask 
them to vote for this measure. 

3. In consideration of the fact that economic condi- 
tions have improved generally, we commend Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall for his efforts to get local boards to 
provide adequate funds for the restoration of teachers’ 
salaries to the predepression level. 

4. Whereas, one-third of the children in Virginia of 
school age are not in attendance, we strongly urge a 
stricter enforcement of the state compulsory school at- 
tendance law; and, whereas, the per capita appropria- 
tion for school purposes in Virginia is less than one- 
half the average for the nation as a whole, we advocate 
increased state appropriations for public schools. 

5. Be it further resolved that we hereby express our 
appreciation to the local people, to the teachers of the 
public schools of Marion, and especially to the vice 
president and program committee who have made 
the success of this meeting possible. 

R. P. ReyNoips, Chairman. 





To THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF VIRGINIA: 

I want to announce to you that the membership in 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association has reached and 
passed the quota set, which was 5,000 members for 
this session, 1936-37. Of this number our State has 
to its credit 75 members. This surpasses by 20 the 
number enroled in our State last year, yet does not 
reach Virginia’s quota which was 90 members for 
this year. 

However, I want to thank the City and County En- 
rolment Chairmen for their good work, and to extend 
greetings to all members, especially the new ones 
who enroled for the first time this year. 

LILLIAN M. JOHNSON, 
State Enrolment Chairman 
D.E.S.P. of N.E.A. 


~ PNET CIE I aM Fn 
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What Virginia Is Doing for Her School Children 


DR. SIDNEY B. HALL, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


N attempt has been made here to summarize 
briefly in an ascending order of importance 
the more outstanding essentials of an effective 

school system provided by Virginia for her children. 


1. A Sound Legal Base.— 

To begin with, Virginia has a legal set-up for 
creating, developing, and 
maintaining free public, 
universal education that 
is outstandingly good. 
Few states have enjoyed 
such consistently good 
administration of -public 
education with steady 
advancement. Legal per- 
fection has not been at- 
tained, but Virginia’s 
legal set-up has been and 
is an important factor in 
the healthy 


public education in Vir- 


growth of 


ginia. 
2. A Good School 
Building.— 


During the past fifteen 
years Virginia has been 
developing a school 
that 
record for 


building program 
has a good 
encouraging the _ con- 
struction of school build- 
ings that are models of 
design for use, pleasing 
in appearance, and wise- 
ly financed. The depression and Federal aid have 
been important factors in speeding up the work of 
providing good school buildings. At the present rate 
of construction, Virginia school children will soon 
be housed in modern school buildings of substantial 
construction. The State Board of Education in pro- 
viding this professional service is saving the tax- 
payers untold thousands of dollars in a business way 
as well as insuring the construction of the most ap- 
propriate buildings possible to obtain for school 
purposes. The estimated value of school property in 
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Virginia has increased from $17,000,000 in 1916 to 
$55,000,000 in 1926, to $70,000,000 in 1936. A 
$70,000,000 school plant is no small financial in- 
vestment. 


3. A Transportation Service.— 
Transportation of school children may justly be 
criticised for its mush- 
room growth and the 
weaknesses inherent in a 
rapidly growing, new in- 
but measured 
and 


Virginia’s 


stitution, 
by improvements 
progress, 
has a 
The 


great gain in quality of 


transportation 
spectacular record. 


service, attained between 
1929 and 1936 while the 


cost per pupil trans- 
ported was being re- 
duced from $21.16 to 
$10.38 per year, is a 
real achievement. In ten 
years the number of 
pupils transported has 


increased from 52,684 to 
120,360, and the cost for 
1935-36 was $1,296,750. 
Here is a tremendous new 
business capable of ren- 
dering still greater service 
—extended here, curtailed 
there, improved and better 


controlled as it matures. 


4. A Modern Curriculum.— 

The State Program of Improvement of Classroom 
Instruction, which has been in progress for the past 
five years, emphasizes revision of the curriculum as 
a major way whereby the objectives of the program 
may be realized. This means a revision of the pupils’ 
school experience in terms of a more interesting, 
dynamic, and purposeful school program. No phase 
of this program has been imposed upon any teacher, 
yet available evidence indicates that many teachers 
are revising their instructional programs in terms of 
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more desirable goals for pupil achievement. In many 
schools in the State, Curriculum Revision is going 
forward in a far-reaching and significant way. The 
experiences the pupils are having are vitally affect- 
ing their behavior in desirable ways. Thousands of 
teachers are thinking more and more seriously of the 
problem of their responsibility to their pupils. In 
order to aid the classroom teacher in providing the 
pupil with a richer school experience, State courses 
of study have been revised and developed in a funda- 
mental way through State-wide teacher participation. 
These materials are receiving enthusiastic acclaim 
by teachers both within and without the State. Ap- 
proximately six thousand copies have been ordered 
by teachers outside of Virginia from all sections of 
the United States during the year 1936-37. Through- 
out the nation Virginia is held up as an example of 
what the dominant professional thought of the day 
considers superior in the way of providing curriculum 
guidance for the schools of the State. 


5. A Library Program.— 


For many years the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation has encouraged State-wide interest and par- 
ticipation in developing library facilities in the 
schools. Library units costing $40.00 have been avail- 
able in large numbers each year. The teacher and 
her pupils and patrons have been encouraged to raise 
funds to be supplemented by the local school board 
to make $30.00 and the State then adds $10.00 and 
$40.00 worth of books are secured. As this interest 
grew, the schools became “library conscious”. In 
1935-36 the sum of $118,480.79 was spent for the 
purchase of books for public school libraries through 
the State Board of Education, Division of School 
Libraries and Textbooks. Almost half of this was 
spent for elementary schools, showing the change 
from the former conception that elementary children 
needed only the required textbooks. The demand for 
professionally trained librarians is rapidly increas- 
ing and teachers doing part-time library work are 
seeking special training in large numbers. 


6. A Physical and Health Program.— 

The West Law requiring all teachers to qualify 
for making certain physical inspections of school 
children has revived interest in this important phase 
of school work. From 1926 to 1932 the increase in 


the percentage of pupils taking part in physical ac- 


tivities of the schools was from 18 per cent to 90 
per cent. The five-point program (teeth, ears, throat, 
eyes and weight) has been most effective for increas- 
ing the health of school schildren. The first year of 
the five-point program 7.5 per cent, or 41,399 pupils, 
qualified by the five-point standard. Nine years 
later, 1936, there were 166,525 pupils, or 28.1 per 
cent, meeting the standard. The quality of the health 
service is being constantly improved and the clinics 
offered in the schools by the State Department of 
Health, the local health officers and local doctors 
are well on the way to offering medical and hospital 
care for all school children. 


7. A Music Program.— 


Music is one of the oldest forms of education. 
Often called a “fad” or a “frill”, since the begin- 
ning of time it has been recognized and used to 
soothe savages, prevent nervous breakdowns and keep 
people living happily together. Our present day 
machine and “scientific” age seemed to forget the 
lessons taught by untold centuries and banished this 
fundamental subject from the schools for a gener- 
ation or two. As crime prevention, as an emotional 
stabilizer in this day of high tension and speed, as 
a builder of character, and as a tool for preparing 
the seed-bed for the growth of wisdom, music is 
civilization’s most promising anchor. Other states, 
notably Iowa, have developed outstanding results 
with music in the public schools. Virginia is follow- 
ing for once, instead of leading, and is now en- 
couraging and offering a music program for each 
school to reach each child. 


8. A Program For Vocational Education.-— 

Though the philosophy of universal secondary 
education makes its vocational feature its major 
characteristic, in practice, vocational instruction is 
yet just a hardy, vigorous new comer struggling for 
existence and a permanent place in the high schools. 
Agricultural instruction has increased from an en- 
rolment of 229 in 1918 to an enrolment of 13,127 in 
1936. 

Home economics education,. getting off to a slow 
start, is now offered in 303 high schools with 147 
high schools yet not reached. The program is ex- 
panding rapidly and its quality being improved. In 
1936 the enrolment was 9,487. 

Trade and industrial education classes enroled 
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12,117 persons in 1936. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has provided the professional guidance and 
the State and Federal governments a substantial 
financial allowance. A nucleus for adequate trade 
education is established. 

Disabled persons who must learn a new vocation 
are liberally cared for by the Rehabilitation Edu- 
cation provided by the State Board of Education 
with the aid of Federal funds. In 1935-36 the sum 
of $65,911.76 was spent for this service. The 262 
persons who completed their training in 1926 were 
established in jobs paying $165,526 for their first 
year of work following rehabilitation. 


9. A Program for Supervising Instruction.— 

The present supervisory program was started in 
1918-19 and at first grew slowly and under adverse 
conditions. In 1936, there were employed eighty-five 
rural supervisors working in seventy-five of the one 
hundred counties. The State pays two-thirds of the 
salaries of supervisors. Of all educational practices 
subjected to scientific study for measuring their 
worth in terms of increased pupil learning, rural 
supervision leads with significant and consistent 
increased learning to its credit. The Virginia type of 
rural supervision is thought to be second to none in 
its quality and effective direction. The type of super- 
vision offered in Virginia rural schools might well be 
called in-service professional education of teachers 
and as such it ranks high as an effective and efficient 
practice. 


10. A Good Teacher for Each School.— 
The first nine services may be perfect, but if this 
tenth fail by offering a poor teacher instead of a 
good one, all the good of the nine are lost. The 
teachers’ colleges and approved agencies for educating 
teachers in private schools and the State certification 
program exist to select and educate good teachers 
for all schools. The demand for teachers with ad- 
vanced and professional education has been met 
with very rapid strides in face of the severe financial 
depression. In 1930 there were 3,085 teachers em- 
ployed with licenses based upon college graduation 
while in 1936 this number was 6,240, or more than 
double what it was in 1930. In 1926, only 39 per 
cent of the 16,496 teachers held the special, normal 
or collegiate certificates while in 1936 these higher 
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grades of certificates were held by 86 per cent of the 
16,996 teachers then employed. 

In 1926, the average salaries of teachers, 61 per 
cent of whom were holding low grade certificates, 
was $772.00. In 1936, with only 14 per cent of the 
teachers holding the low grade certificates, the aver- 
age salary was only $740.00. The State school 
officials have done their part, the colleges have of- 
fered the educational advantages demanded, the 
teachers have spent their time and money to educate 
themselves for teaching and yet these better educated, 
more mature teachers must work for a smaller salary 
than they earned ten years ago when younger and 
seriously lacking in academic and professional edu- 
cation. The old adage “you get what you pay for” 
applies to human nature in some degree wherever 
human nature is found. When “common labor” 
wages are paid the service is likely to be common. 
Virginia is now in the position of the manufacturer 
who invested $70,000,000 in a plant and its equip- 
ment, provided for its organization and adminis- 
tration, assured himself an adequate supply of raw 
materials for years to come, selected and educated a 
staff of workers, and then offered them salaries from 
one-fourth to one-half of what persons of equal or 
less ability earn in other work. The miracle in, public 
education is that teachers can render any service of 
value to society. The person who feels abused, re- 
pressed and unfairly paid is not capable of rendering 
his best service. The man who works with a yawn 
is in the long run dear at any price. When teachers 
ask for better salaries they are criticised for being 
selfish, but society and parents who want good 
teachers for the children of today would be wise to 
consider what the same teacher now being paid 
$740.00 would be like if paid $1,500.00. And also, 
if the average salary paid were $1,500.00, would 
the present teacher be able to hold his job, or would 
it go to that better quality individual who could not 
hold his self-respect and a $740.00 job at the same 
time? Present teachers average as good quality in- 
dividuals but the low salaries keep them interested 
chiefly in something ahead of them, and teaching 
with the present low salaries must continue to be a 
convenient stepping-stone job and a profession to 
only those who are stranded and a small group of 
missionaries. A good teacher is essential to a good 
school. 
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Secondary Schools in Virginia 
J. L. B. BUCK, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 


Many Youth of High School Age Not Now in 
School.— 

In 1935-36 Virginia was providing high school 
instruction for about 116,000 pupils with a staff 
of 3,804 full-time and 649 part-time teachers. 
This work was being done in 628 different high 
schools, 500 of which were recognized by the State 
Department of Education. 

The School Census of 1935 indicates that in Vir- 
ginia there are 163,182 white youth and 68,507 
negro youth in the age bracket including 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 years, the normal range of years in high 
school. Of these boys and girls, 21,493 whites and 
12,315 negroes are not attending either public or 
private schools. Only an extensive case study of 
these boys and girls who are not attending school 
would disclose the underlying reasons. A few in 
this age bracket have undoubtedly finished high 
school, but the vast majority of them probably need 
further training in high school. Furthermore, they 
probably will seek this training when more high 
schools offer, in addition to the academic work, good 
courses in industrial arts, commercial work, agri- 
culture, home economics, music, art, etc., and when 
more high schouls carefully cultivate the talents and 
special abilities of individual pupils and place upon 
them more personal and group responsibility for 
sharing in the planning and management of the 
school enterprises. To bring more of these young 
people back to the high schools is an important 
responsibility of school officials. 


Consolidating High Schools. 

Virginia has made considerable progress in con- 
solidating small high schools, but a great deal more 
progress is needed. The 1935-36 report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction shows 
97 three-teacher schools and 116 four-teacher schools 
among the 459 accredited high schools. In such 
small schools it is impossible to give, in addition to 
the usual academic work, the kind of opportuni- 
ties which we now think is needed by high school 
pupils. 


The Teacher's Wage.— 
Of more importance to the progress and welfare 
of Virginia schools than anything else, however, is 


the matter of securing salaries for teachers which 
will compare more favorably with the earnings in 
other professional fields. A comparison of Virginia 
teachers’ salaries with those of teachers in Maryland, 
West Virginia, District of Columbia, Delaware, and 
with the average for the United States discloses 
rather startling evidence as to the low scale of pay in 
Virginia. There are a few other states in which 
teachers’ salaries are as low and sometimes slightly 
lower, but the high type of men and women which 
we want to keep in Virginia public schools must be 
given fairer salaries. 


Democracy and Citizenship Training. — 

There seems to be a growing conviction on the 
part of men and women who are deeply concerned 
with social problems in the United States that the 
most important thing which public high schools can 
do for pupils and for our democratic social order is 
to train these young people more effectively in the 
habits and ideals of good citizenship which will 
make them participate constructively and _intelli- 
gently in democratic government. 

Too few high schools have given anything beyond 
lip service to the idea of developing really effective 
training schools for citizenship. This involves not 
only teaching the American ideals of democracy but 
also offering pupils the opportunity to experience 
and to practice them in school life. 

The democratic idea can only be made effective 
through an intelligent, unselfish citizenry with a 
highly developed sense of responsibility for pro- 
moting social welfare. This means that our schools 
must place on pupils more and more responsibility 
of a kind which will develop self-directing, codper- 
ative workers, workers who are trained to think in- 
telligently and dispassionately about the baffling 
social problems which confront them. 

The high schools which undertake this kind of 
program will need to offer pupils experiences which 
are much better suited to their varied individual in- 
terests and which are much more stimulating than 
those the conventional high school program now 
offers. Such schools are increasing rapidly in Vir- 
ginia as a larger proportion of principals and 


teachers grasp the fundamental ideas that have ac- 
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tuated great teachers and school administrators 
throughout the centuries. 

There are, I fear, high schools in which the 
seniors are more wilfully troublesome and more 
irresponsible than any other group in the school. 
They are restless and bored with the monotony of a 
highly regimented program. They have been made 
to feel no sense of sharing the responsibility for 
maintaining high standards of conduct and for 
improving the school, and their boredom and im- 
patience find expression in baiting the teachers and 
the principal. On the other hand, there are many 
high schools in Virginia where the seniors have a 
highly developed sense of responsibility—seniors 
who feel a sense of pride and partnership in the 


conduct of the school because they have always been 
asked to share in making plans for improving the 
school and to share in the responsibility for making 
these plans effective. Contrast the difference in the 
citizenship training involved here! 

Most boys and girls of adolescent age prefer to be 
considered responsible beings who are capable of 
contributing constructively to school life. Most of 
them wish to do “the right thing,” and are ready to 
rise vigorously and courageously to the challenge 
of improving their own school environment. The 
wise principal and teacher will face pupils with this 
challenge and will place on them much of the re- 
sponsibility for planning and bringing about the 
improvement. 





The Present Status of Negro Education in Virginia 


FRED M. ALEXANDER, State Department of Education 


CCORDING to the 1930 census the Negro 
population in Virginia was 650,165. This is 


26.8 per cent of the total population of the 
State. The school census of 1935 shows that there 
are 214,360 Negro children of legal school age, of 
whom 160,174 are enroled in the public schools, but 
the average daily attendance is only 125,890. This 
means that 54,186 Negro children are not in school 
and that 34,284 enroled are not in daily attendance. 
Seventy-five per cent of the census are ehroled, but 
only fifty-eight per cent of the census are in daily at- 
tendance. Sixty-three per cent of all Negro children 
enroled in the public schools of this State are enroled 
in the fourth grade and below. 

There are in the State 1,828 school buildings 
provided for Negro children. Sixty per cent are one- 
room buildings, twenty-four per cent are two-room 
buildings, five per cent are three-room buildings, 
and eleven per cent are four rooms or more. Only 
seven per cent of these buildings are built of brick, 
stone or concrete. 

Virginia employs 3,970 Negro teachers in the 
public schools. Of this number, 453, or 11.4 per 
cent, have had less than one year of college training; 
957, or 24.1 per cent, have had at least one year 
of college training; 1,636, or 41.2 per cent, at least 
two years; and 924, or 23.3 per cent, at least four 


years. 


According to the State superintendent’s report 
1935-36, the average annual salary for Negro 
teachers in the counties was $391 and the cities $834. 
It is obvious that the present low salary of Negro 
teachers is a barrier to decent living. 

The per capita cost of instruction, maintenance, 
and operation in Negro schools of the State is $13.56 
per child. The total value of public school property 
for Negroes is $6,622,535. The average length of 
term for Negro public schools is 169 days. 

There are ninety-eight public high schools in the 
State for Negroes. Fifty-two high schools are ac- 
credited, two are qualified, and one is certified by 
the State Department of Education. Forty-three high 
schools have not yet met the standards of the State 
Department of Education. In addition to the public 
high schools, there are eight private high schools ac- 
credited by the State Department of Education. 
Twenty-four counties are without high school facil- 
ities for Negroes. This is due, in part, to the small 
Negro population which is less than ten per cent in 
several counties. Where the Negro population is too 
small to make practical a county high school, definite 
efforts are being made to establish regional high 
schools for Negroes that will serve the people of 
several such counties. The curriculum offered in 
Negro high schools is largely traditional and aca- 
demic. Little provision is made for training for 
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vocational opportunities and the development of 
music and the fine arts. 

Virginia supports only one four-year accredited 
public college for Negroes. This institution is the Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes at Petersburg. There 
are two private four-year accredited colleges for 
Negroes in Virginia—Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
and Virginia Union University, Richmond. St. Paul 
Normal and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, offers 
two years of normal work and is accredited by the 
State Department of Education. These four are the 
only institutions offering higher education to Negroes 
that are recognized by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


The General Assembly in 1936 passed a law 
which provides funds for Virginia Negro students 
who choose to pursue graduate study at institutions 
of higher learning outside the State. The State De- 
partment of Education has recently authorized the 
officials of Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg, to offer graduate work in that institution. 

Through a cooperative plan Virginia employs in 
68 counties 64 Jeanes supervisors whose duty it is 
to assist teachers with their regular school work 
and to help them improve the relationships between the 
school and the community. Their duties include such 
things as raising funds for school buildings, securing 
clothing for needy children, arranging and assisting 
in health clinics, and supervising classroom instruc- 
tion. The salaries of these workers are paid jointly 
by the Jeanes Fund and State and local funds. 


Some of the most outstanding needs in Negro 
education in Virginia are: a larger enrolment of 
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Negro children, better school attendance, and im- 
proved instruction. These needs may be met through 
adequate transportation facilities for Negro children; 
adequate school buildings and school facilities; and 
adequate salaries for Negro teachers. 

Some progress is being made in the improvement 
of Negro education in this State. In Washington and 
Montgomery Counties, no difference is made in the 
salaries of white and Negro teachers. School build- 
ings have been recently erected in the cities of Staun- 
ton, Danville, and Newport News, and in the 
counties of Northumberland, Fluvanna, Southamp- 
ton and Accomac. At the present time work is in 
progress on new schools for Negroes in the city of 
Richmond and in Powhatan, Pittsylvania, Greens- 
ville, and Westmoreland Counties. All Negro children 
in Halifax County are transported at public expense. 

Further progress in the improvement of Negro 
education in Virginia will be made in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of public sentiment that is 
aroused and which favors equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children. 





NEW MEMBER OF STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 

Blake T. Newton, division superintendent of 
schools of Westmoreland and Richmond Counties, 
was recently appointed by Governor Peery to mem- 
bership on the State Board of Education to succeed 
Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., who resigned. This appoint- 
ment brings: the composition of the State Board 
more nearly to an even balance between professional 
educators and laymen. 





morning, at 7:45. 





The annual convention of the National Education Association will 
be held June 27-July 1, at Detroit, Michigan. Many Virginia teachers and 
school people will attend this meeting. The Virginia Education Association 
is entitled this year to nine delegates. 


The Virginia Breakfast will be held in the Statler Hotel, Tuesday 
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Classroom Teacher Participation in Virginia 
IONE WILSHIN, Ocean View School, Norfolk 


HE Classroom Teacher Department is the 

largest department in numbers in the Vir- 

ginia Education Asociation. With 17,000 
persons in the teaching profession in the State it can 
safely be said that 15,000 are classroom teachers. It 
is deplorable that they do not have greater recogni- 
tion in the leadership in their state and national 
organizations. This lack of recognition has been 
attributed by some to inactivity and timidity on the 
part of the classroom teacher. 

However, it is interesting to note that 60 per cent 
of the local associations in Virginia today have 
classroom teachers as presidents; 19 local associa- 
tions have always had classroom teachers as presi- 
dents; that 53 per cent of the local associations have 





MRS. EDITH B. JOYNES 
Founder 





HANNAH COHN 

President, 1928-1929 
every executive office filled by classroom teachers; 
13 local associations have always had every execu- 
tive office filled by classroom teachers. Certainly in 
this respect classroom teachers are recognized as 
having sufficient ability to hold important offices 
in the local associations. 

If 88 per cent of our educational forces are class- 
room teachers it would seem logical that 88 per cent 
of the leadership should fall on their shoulders. 
Looked at from this angle, classroom teachers fall 
short of sharing in the leadership that is justly 
theirs. This may be easily accounted for. When a 
classroom teacher shows leadership he isn’t urged 
to continue his efforts to be a better and a still better 


classroom teacher but instead he becomes fit clay for 
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so-called promotion—a principalship. Not that a 
classroom teacher rebels at the implied conipliment 
or objects to the accompanying raise in salary, but 
it is a little disappointing, to say the least, that 
quality of service is rewarded by a change of ser- 
vice; and if the change isn’t accepted then one’s 
earnings stop growing and forever remain the same 
regardless of professional or technical progress. 

By far the greater number of our educational ad- 
ministrators started as classroom teachers. Some 
few came in from other professions but they are rare 
indeed. Among those administrators are many, one 
almost can say most, who honestly felt that the big- 
gest contribution they could make to society was in 
the classroom but the increase in salary being at- 
tractive because it provided better for their families 
and raised their standards of living they had to put 
it behind them. There are others who persist in 
teaching and after years of patient effort and study 
end up in a poorly paid chair in a college. Thus the 
important work in our professional programs is put 
in the hands of administrators to accomplish because 
those administrators represent the blue blood that 
has been drained fromthe veins of the classroom 
teacher forces. 





MRS. ELEANOR P. ROWLETT 
President, 1930-1931 





LELIA A. DEANS 
President, 1932-1933 


In our State Association today classroom teachers 
have a microscopic part in fighting its battles and 
formulating its policies, yet essentially they are the 
mainspring of the Association and could control the 
election of officials if they really wanted to do so. 
Consequently their share in Association activity is 
just what they make it. If classroom teachers choose 
to have a bigger part it’s theirs for the taking. No 
one is trying to withhold participation from class- 
room teachers. Those who know the thankless hours 
of work, thought, and tact that go into office holding 
are only too willing to have the burden shifted. They 
know that it means hard work. Is it, then, this 
work that classroom teachers are afraid of? No it 
isn’t the work, for any person afraid of work simply 
doesn’t keep on teaching; it’s the spotlight. 

However, it is heartening to see that classroom 
teachers are beginning to sense the importance of 
their place in the field of education and the potential 
power that lies in their hands. They can and are 
bringing valuable experience fresh from the class- 
room to the problems of administration. More and 
more classroom teachers are being sent as delegates 


to conventions to represent the entire teaching force 
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IONE WILSHIN 
President, 1934-1935 


in setting up state and national policies and pro- 
grams. 

Sixty per cent of the Jocal presidents are class- 
room teachers this year! That ought to be signifi- 


cant. 
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LOUISE BURGESS 
President, 1936-1937 


The pictures accompanying this article list the 


order of presidents of the Department of Classroom 


Teachers of the Education Association 


from the founding of the Department, a decade ago, 


Virginia 


to the present. 





The Double-Handicapped Class 


PAULINE WALKER, Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, Staunton 


HE double-handicapped class is composed of 
a group of eight children ranging in age from 
seven to fifteen years. These children have 
a loss of hearing of 95 per cent or more in each ear 
and all have seriously defective and progressive loss 
of vision except one who has light perception only. 
Four of the children are now completing their 
fourth year in the class, three their second year and 
our youngest member, a little seven year old blind- 
deaf girl, entered the class late in October of this 
session having had no previous school training. 
Since the aim of this class is to lead each child to 
make the fullest use of his capacities for the greatest 
good to himself, to his group, and to his country, 
the way in which to develop these capacities has been 


carefully considered in each case. The various 
methods consist of speech, lip reading, finger spell- 
ing, vibration, reading and writing of Braille, or any 
combination of these which seems especially adapted 
to the individual. Each child is given the oppor- 
tunity to progress as rapidly as he is capable in the 
way best suited to his needs. 

Since the major part of the work with the double- 
handicapped consists of individual instruction, we 
find that unit work, in keeping with the State 
Course of Study, is of great importance in develop- 
ing right attitudes, initiative, desire to create, in 
teaching codperation and in providing for individual 


differences. 
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Visualization through the use of colored pictures 
is stressed in all our work as a means of utilizing 
the present vision, not only for immediate needs but 
to serve as a background for future work should there 
be a total loss of sight. The importance of the use 
of pictures and of the teaching of colors cannot be 
overestimated. Care is given in the choice of pic- 
tures, selecting only those in which the particular 
object being stressed stands out. Vividly colored 
pictures are always preferred. 

The Unit on Transportation was an outgrowth of 
our study of city life in geography. First, the dif- 
ferent ways in which we travel and send goods from 
one place to another were discussed and listed. Our 
next step was to assemble a great many pictures illus- 
trating the above and deciding the modes of travel 
both on land and water in the early days. Transpor- 
tation was traced from the days of the covered wagon 
through to our present day—streamline trains, high 
speed cars, airplanes, zeppelins and luxurious 
steamers. 

Charts were then made classifying the different 


types of travel. During the activity period, the chil- 





dren made a covered wagon, horses, airplanes and 
zeppelins. Many of these were made from card- 
board and colored by the pupils. The list was com- 
pleted with real toys. A large electric toy train and 
track proved to be the greatest source of interest and 
value. Pretending to make a trip by train was the 
means of correlating all subjects together as well 
as providing recreation and fun for the class. 

In order to bring the Unit to a close, it was de- 
cided to construct a business district, as shown in 
the picture, and correlate this with our residential 
section previously completed. 

The above Unit was of value (1) in vocabulary 
building, (2) as an incentive for further study, (3) 
in furnishing unlimited material for variety in both 
work and play, (4) by providing for individual dif- 
ferences, giving each child the opportunity to make 
a definite contribution, (5) by affording means of 
easily correlating all subjects with the Unit, (6) be- 
cause it was difficult enough to challenge the best 
ability of the group and yet easy enough to insure 
some degree of success which is most essential in all 


work. 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT— 

Did you know that the oldest and first association 
organized in Virginia was started by a classroom 
teacher? About 1875 Superintendent G. G. Joynes, 
who was then a classroom teacher, called together 
the teachers of Onancock County. That makes their 
association 62 years old or better. They held their 
annual meeting at Thanksgiving time and state 
officials attended. They yielded their time to the state 
association but kept right on going strong and active. 
The association is a lively codperative one today 
and Blanche Joynes, daughter of the organizer, is 
president and a classroom teacher. 

Did you know that the founder of the Classroom 
Teachers Department of the V. E. A., Mrs. Edith 
B. Joynes, is now state director of the National Edu- 
cational Association? This isn’t the first office in 
the N. E. A. that Mrs. Joynes has held. She is be- 
coming increasingly active in our national associa- 
tion. 

Did you know that many local associations do not 
keep complete records and that they often lose track 
of those that they do make? Congratulations to 
Lynchburg! Their local association was able to trace 
their records for thirty-seven years. And that in 
itself is another record. 

Did you know that classroom teachers make A-1 
secretaries and treasurers? Anyhow that is the 
opinion of the education associations of Virginia. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the local associations re- 
porting said their secretaries and treasurers were 
classroom teachers and always had been. 





A MESSAGE TO THE CLASSROOM 
DEPARTMENT 

My Warmest Greetings—With pride, I have 
watched the professional awakening among all 
groups of classroom teachers in the State of Virginia. 
This awakening has been accomplished by the loyal 
cooperation of classroom leaders and through the 
work of the officers of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. These officers have planned most inter- 
esting meetings during our state conventions. The 
most outstanding meeting has been the annual 
luncheon where we get together and discuss our 
many problems. 

The aim of the Department has been: To en- 
courage participation of teachers in state education 
activities; to inspire and to help them study the 
educational problems of the State in order that they 


may have an intelligent appreciation of the meaning 
of the state association program; to develop mutual 
understanding and codperation among the classroom 
teachers of the State. 

Classroom teachers should have a larger share in 
the administration of their state association, as they 
are capable of holding responsible offices and doing 
important committee work. My greatest concern is 
that many teachers are not more interested in the 
professional work outside of the four walls of the 
classroom. 

For years the Department of Classroom Teachers 
has talked about contributing at least one page each 
month to the VIRGINIA JoURNAL. So far this has 
been only a dream, but at last through the splendid 
leadership of the former president, Ione Wilshin, 
this dream is being partially realized in this 
June edition of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL. 

As the teachers over the State become more in- 
terested in their own state organization, I feel that 
more and more they will realize the great benefits 
that may be derived by every teacher being a mem- 
ber of the National Education Association, and if 
you are a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation you are a member of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of N. E. A. without any addi- 
tional fee. 

The purpose of the National Education Associa- 
tion is to increase the efficiency of the teachers in 
the schools. This must be done through those per- 
sons who come in direct contact with the children 
of the nation. 

The N. E. A. strives to give teachers better con- 
ditions under which to work, reasonable salary, sure- 
ness of tenure, safety in a satisfactory retirement 
system, and a curriculum of today. This surely affects 
every classroom teacher, and is a challenge to all. 

Teachers grow professionally by coming in con- 
tact with teachers from all parts of the country, and 
especially meeting together at the N. E. A. where 
they exchange ideas and arrive at a mutual appre- 
ciation of each others problems, and through this 
association a worth while professional solidarity will 
be developed. 

As we become interested in the activities of our 
National Department each one of us will find a 
place to work, and as we continue to work we will 
justly share the rewards of the National Education 
Association. EpiItH B. JoyNEs, 

Virginia Director, N. E, A. 
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The Maladjusted Child 


LINDA L. CARTER, Department of Mental Testing, Norfolk City Schools 


sponsive, a bad influence, a most disturbing 

child in any classroom, an insubordinate 
little brat who completely challenges both parental 
and school management. He is the problem child, 
the unadjusted child, or the maladjusted child, call 
him whet you will; he is in every school; he is a 
fact; he is a storm-center of emotional conflicts, 
lying, stealing, cheating; he is an unhappy little 
creature hiding away within himself, frightened, 
daydreaming, displaying anti-social or negativistic 
behavior; he is a demanding, egotistical, selfish 
child, callous to pain, building a zig-zag course to 
delinquency or to mental or emotional ill health. 
Of what potent significance is the fact that upon our 
wise or stupid handling lies future profit or loss to 
society. 

How glibly we talk of the problem child, but 
why the problem child? Why not the problem (pro- 
ducing) environment, the problem neighborhood, 
the problem home or school situation? Why not 
the problem parent or the problem teacher or any 
other adult coming in contact with the child? Why 
place all the blame on the child? A perfect seed 
may fail in barren soil. The emphasis is wrongly 
placed. True the child has a problem, and he is in- 
deed a problem to those attempting to deal with him. 
(A human problem; a potential voter; a child-in-the- 
making; and a child wrought in the image of the 
living God.) 

A system of regulations has grown up within our 
civilization which we term laws. ‘These have as 
their basis the consideration of the rights of the 
group as opposed to the desires of the individual. 
In our early racial history when man fought against 
insecurity in that fierce struggle for existence, our 
puny ancestors found protection in the pack. So 
the laws of the pack were necessarily irrevocable. 
Today our systems of laws and customs are intri- 
cate and complex but built upon the fact that we de- 
rive benefit and satisfaction from living, working, 
playing and having our being in close proximity 
with our kind. There is, however, at times a vague 
unrest assailing the individual causing him to assert 
himself away from group authority, away from the 
mutual inter-dependency of organized society, and 
the gregarious phenomenon is overshadowed by the 


H E IS sullen and diffident; perplexingly unre- 


capricious brooding of the ego. Definite responses 
are closely allied with these feelings of vague unrest 
and non-conformative behavior results. When an in- 
dividual, either child or adult, behaves in such a 
manner as opposed to the accepted modes and cus- 
toms of his group a conflict is said to exist. The 
child in the process of growth is influenced and 
influences his ever changing environment, coming to 
frequent conflict with some phase or phases of the 
world around him. ‘How to best meet these con- 
flicts has been the problem in the educating of the 
child from the beginning of time. There is scarcely 
an adult who does not have his or her own theory of 
how to train or handle the young. 


Case of Don— 

Don, an alert looking youngster of about 12 years 
of age, was brought in by his father for examination. 
The father explained that he could handle the boy 
but no one else could, so the child was in daily 
stormy conflict in his home environment, his neigh- 
borhood environment, and in his school environment. 
The father explained that he had begun his training 
of the boy when he was three years of age in strict 
disciplinary rules using an elaborate system of con- 
duct checks, employing these both in the home and 
in the school. The boy, although mentally above the 
average, barely made his grades at school. He was 
hyperactive, restless, and emotionally unstable. He 
was entirely dependent upon outside force to restrain 
his acts of misconduct and only that outside force 
represented by his father. He had no confidences in 
his own ability, no sense of responsibility or of self- 
reliance, and apparently no power within himself 
for self-initiative control. He was a nuisance in his 
classroom. It was not uncommon to find him 
stretched out prone under his desk, and to keep him 
within a few feet of his seat was next to impossible. 
A perfect automaton in the presence of his father but 
an irritating, restless, exasperating child not know- 
ing what to do with himself when released from the 
pressure of overwhelming reality. 

This is an extreme illustration of the gaining of 
conformity through force. Not all children under 
similar conditions would react in this particular 
manner because other causal factors are involved, 
such as constitutional endowment and environmental 
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setting. But surely this method is not conducive to 
personality or mental growth, nor is the method of 
compromise, the weak face of force, so frequently 
used by the parent of the “spoiled,” “timid” or 
“bossy” child. This is not the road to inner growth, 
decisive behavior, and rational control. 


Case of Jack— 

Jack, seven years of age, was brought to school 
by his mother to enter the second grade. He was well 
grown and fine looking. The situation was strange, 
the children were strange, and he had moved from 
away into a strange neighborhood. He clung des- 
perately to his mother, weeping and begging her not 
to leave him. It was suggested that the mother visit 
for awhile. She walked around the room looking at 
the pictures and at the activities going on within the 
room. Other children joined Jack and his mother, 
and soon Jack was happily drawing with a group of 
children at one of the tables. It was suggested that 
the mother leave. Immediately she interrupted the 
child by saying with much solicitude, “Darling, 
mumsie is leaving you now, be a good boy and I 
will take you to the movies. Mumsie will be right 
outside at lunch time. It won’t be long.” 

The child jumped up, rushed over to the mother 
and clung to her. He cried and clung to his mother 
until the other children in the room began to get 
ready for lunch. He begged to be taken home and 
allowed to start the next day. So another compromise 
was made with a child, who knew nothing but com- 
promise. Before leaving, however, the teacher asked 
quietly of Jack how she was to know that he would 
not act just as badly the next day. He promised to 
come to school alone and not to cry, thus having 
gained his point he began to weep afresh. This time 
he was afraid mother might spank him for being 
so naughty. She lovingly assured him that she had 
no intention of spanking him. “But you won’t take 
me to the movies,” wailed Jack. Again the mother 
assured him that if he would stop crying she would 
take him that very afternoon. The teacher suggested 
that the mother send Jack to school the next morn- 
ing with a little boy living in the same apartment 
building with whom he had made an acquaintance 
and to allow him to buy his lunch at school for at 
least a few days. This the mother agreed to do. 
Needless to state this mother walked to the corner 
of the school yard with Jack the next day, waited 
for him at lunch time to take him home, and waited 
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at the corner for him in the afternoon. Jack is timid 
of strangers, selfish, easily upset, shows little spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for the small things which de- 
light most children, and he is emotionally immature. 
This also is an extreme case of too easy reality and 
too weak authority. Compromise does not produce 
real personality growth. 

When real understanding takes place, when the 
factors involved in the conflict are reduced to the 
barest facts, when the core of the situation stands out 
in full view, then and then only can we hope for a 
happy solution; then and then only do we create in the 
child standards as guide posts for future conflicts; 
and then and then only does growth come. Not 
arbitrary authority, not weak sentimentality, but an 
understanding bond, a partnership between the child 
and the adult in the business of growing up, a true 
integration of behavior are the essense of mental and 
emotional growth. 

There are times, however, when the child comes 
to know that certain ways of behavior are accepted 
without question or without involving the moral issue 
of right and wrong. These are as unquestioned as the 
right of the fire engine to a clear passage through 
traffic. 

Consider carefully the commonly observed ways 
of behavior and differentiate the unusual reaction 
from the normal. Observe the whys of such devia- 
tions; the whys are many and diverse. 

Constitutional endowment of both the emotional 
setup and biological equipment giving to the indi- 
vidual definite predispositions may be considered the 
first of the general contributing factors involved in 
maladjustment of the individual to the social order 
of things as they are. This does not necessarily doom 
the individual from the start because the reactionary 
results are not inherent but depend largely upon the 
environmental setting. 

Possibly the first point of scrutiny in dealing with 
the problem of maladjustment is a thorough survey 
of the physical condition of the individual in ques- 
tion. The diffident, sullen, inattentive child may 
become alert and happy when moved where he can 
hear what is going on. The transferring of children 
with auditory or visual defects into classes for the 
hard-of-hearing or into sight-saving classes may 
work miracles as far as behavior problems are con- 
cerned. The correction of speech defects may change 
the shrinking, timid, stammering youngster into a 
happy individual, ready to look the world in the 
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face. The tired, restless, undernourished child may 
be a changeling well worth our praise when given 
the proper rest and food. These are only some of the 
high spots in the correction of behavior maladjust- 
ments when physical fitness and health are assured. 
There are tonsil and teeth defects, glandular disturb- 
ances, defects of locomotion and many other defects 
on the physical side of the picture to be carefully 
adjusted before proper insight into the nature of 
the problem can be had. 

The discrepancy between the intellectual endow- 
ment of the individual and the environmental ex- 
pectancy of organized society had long been consid- 
ered a potent factor in delinquency and maladjust- 
ment. Many students of juvenile delinquency have 
found that the low defective does not crowd our juve- 
nile courts as many would expect, but the child that 
just misses mental normality whose intelligence 
quotient ranges between the eighties and nineties is 
most frequently found to have difficulty in proper 
social adjustment than is the strictly normal or su- 
perior child. The equal opportunity for every man’s 
child has long been wrongly read to mean the same 
measuring rod and the identical academic training 
for all. Statistically speaking about twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the children composing our school 
population cannot reach the environmental expecta- 


tion set up in terms of academic achievements which 
are easily attained by some forty-five per cent and 


surpassed by approximately twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. Society owes a duty to those of lesser and: 
greater ability as well as to those in the medium scale 
of things, yet we have stupidly thought that equal 
opportunity meant giving to all the same educational 
dosage. Then, too, there is a small but tragic group 
of children of satisfactory intelligence who cannot 
learn certain subjects through the methods of instruc- 
tion commonly employed in teaching the majority. 
They are often classified with the dull and the in- 
ferior. 

Discrepancy between parental ambitions and the 
child’s capacity to deliver is one of the most out- 
standing causal factors of maladjustment. 


Case of Harry— 

Harry, a:.boy of six-years and nine months, was 
brought in by his. mother for examination. She was 
in a furious state of mind because the teacher had 
written her saying that her child was not ready for 
reading. She had been to her family physician to be 
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assured that the child was not “feeble-minded.” She 

had also called upon a prominent citizen with whom 

she was acquainted for the same assurance, and she 

demanded a transfer to another school where she 

was acquainted with the first grade teacher and 
‘& 


square deal.” 
On a psychometric examination the child tested five 


where she felt sure she would get a 


years and three months. The case was quite interest- 
ing to the examiner because she had observed the 
child on the street car a few minutes before the ex- 
amination, not knowing at that time that he was on 
his way to her office. He blusteringly strutted on the 
street car, followed and propelled by his mother. 
While she was searching in her purse for the fare, 
he walked the full length of the aisle, gazing and 
surveying the many empty seats, then turning he 
hurried back to his mother, who was still fumbling 
in her purse. Catching his hand she placed it on 
the metal rail by her side, then having found her 
money, she dropped her fare into the box and taking 
the child by the hand led him to a seat. Not once 
did the child exhibit the natural spontaneous initi- 
ative of a six-year old. In the interview with the 
mother, she acknowledged that she, the father, and 
the rest of the family had “spoiled” the child. Of 
course she dressed him, anticipated his wants and 
directed his responses. The interview with both the 
child and the mother present was the most tragic. 
She told him what to say to “the nice lady,” she had 
him attempt to recite, prompting and chiding him 
intermittently. She fondly told the examiner that 
she did not let him out on the streets to play because 
she was planning a career for him and was soon 
going to give him violin lessons. She was afraid that 
playing with other children would cause him to have 
diverse interests. Poor little boy, how pitiful it is to 
attempt to exploit a dull, slow child. 


Case of Leon— 

Leon, a husky boy of twelve years of age with an 
intelligence quotient in the low eighties and a definite 
emotional defect, was brought in from the country 
by his grandmother who wanted to give him the ad- 
vantages of “city learning.” The grandmother had a 
little money and since no one in the family had 
completely finished high school, she thought it was 
time to “get a little education into the family.” She 
was planning to send the boy to college and “didn’t 
care how long it took him to get there.” Leon 
voiced more wisdom than was shown by the entire 
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family when he told his grandmother in the exam- 
iner’s presence, “Grandma, I aint got that kind of 
sense, but if you give me a piece of land and a mule 
I can make a living.” He is now happily headed for 
the land and the mule. 

Emotional instability of the otherwise mentally 
normal or superior individual plays an important role 
in the problem situation of adjustment. In every 
school there is the child who goes to pieces, so to 
speak, on an examination, the child who knows all 
the answers when others are reciting but becomes 
a blank when called upon to recite, the child who 
cannot take a time test and the child whose mind 
works quickly while his hands move slowly. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
developmental period of the first few years of life. 
The key to mental and emotional health in child- 
hood and adolescence may depend upon the build- 
ing of adequate habits, self-reliance and independ- 
ence in the very formative years of babyhood. The 
mother who proudly announced that her small daugh- 
ter was “completely” spoiled but that school would 
“straighten her out” was unwittingly making a grave 
indictment against herself. Search as you will into 
the records of any court for juvenile delinquency or 
into the case studies of any so-called problem child 
and you will find the roots of the trouble in the ma- 
jority of cases deeply interwoven in family patterns, 
home situations, and parental training. 

The lack of understanding of parental authority 
and the ignorance of the laws governing emotional 
maturing of the child color deeply the situations 
evolving in maladjustment. 

The complete domination of the affections of the 
growing boy to the exclusion of the natural widen- 
ing circle of interests may cause the persistence of 
the infantile attitude and a too early fixation on the 
opposite sex. 


Case of Andrew— 

Andrew, ten years of age and mentally superior, 
was brought in for examination in regard to a slight 
speech defect, which had recently become noticeably 
irritating. So quick were his reactions and so normal 
his emotions that he was a delight to test. He showed 
a keen interest in the examination and rarely was 
there evidence of a speech defect. During the inter- 
view with his mother she unconsciously gave a 
rather ‘illuminating clue to the situation. She said, 
“You know there are just three of us. Andrew is 
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our only child. We always plan our fun together, 
but just recently he and his father have been un- 
consciously leaving me out. It’s queer, but it hurts. 
It seems to be Andrew; he is just as fond of me as 
ever but he seeks his father out when he used to 
come to me. Then, too, on several occasions he has 
planned something with his father forgetting me as 
if I might not be interested. The opinions of the 
boys outside seem to have become more important 
than my approval. I have scolded him, trying not to 
show how deeply I was hurt. He is sorry and 
seems most considerate for some time or until he 
forgets again.” The understanding friendship of the 
father and the son leaves ample room for association 
and friendship of other boys and lays a foundation 
for mutual trust and respect so necessary in the 
sympathetic bond of partnership. Andrew’s mother 
is no longer hurt because of the seemingly forgetful- 
ness of her son but understands that he is expanding 
to include wider circles in the emotional maturing of 
his affection. Gradually he is untying the apron 
strings in the process of growing up. 

Another of the general causal factors of delin- 
quency and maladjustment is the environmental set- 
ting including such contributing facts as unpleasant 
family life, overcrowding and lack of privacy, pov- 
erty and confusion, parental patterns of delinquency, 
neurotic influences as delinquent companions, in- 
fluence of adult companion and easy opportunities 
to the path of delinquency. 
traced to maladjustment, but the causes are many 
and diverse and are present in all children to greater 
or less degrees, being in the maladjusted child more 
numerous and of greater intensity. 

The place played by fear in the emotional mal- 


No one cause can be 


adjustment of the child is of too great importance to 
be discussed in so short a paper. 

It is true that the parent and the home must ac- 
cept a greater responsibility for the problem child, 
but the school must take its share in the problem of 
adjustment, as must also the church. 

Possibly no other institution of public welfare has 
so great an opportunity to detect and redirect in the 
formative years the maladjusted individual in the 
process of making as do the public schools of our 
country. 

Salvaging to useful and profitable citizenry the 
maladjusted or problem child through guidance and 
wise directing is the duty of education and the obli- 
gation of society. 
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Vitalized Curriculum in the Second Grade 


R. M. DOUB, Principal, High School, Onancock 


S the pupils and teachers grow with the de- 
velopment of the revised curriculum they 
get closer and closer to real life situations. 

The best results of this work make the classroom a 
place to live and grow together for better understand- 
ing of the things of life. 

In the Onancock High School the second grade 
teacher, Miss Missouri Thomas, directed a unit on 
the grocery store which seemed to get all these de- 
sirable results. From the very beginning of the proj- 
ect there were living and planning and activity on 
the part of all.connected with the project. It was 
something that seemed to be genuinely real on the 
part of the pupils and they lived it in school and 
out. At once children began bringing to school 
empty cans, bottles, wrappers, boxes, and many 
other materials that suggested a grocery store. They 
realized, of course, that there must be a place to keep 
these things, so they secured bits of lumber, card- 
board boxes, and paper from every source convenient 
with which to build a store. Groups of four 
visited different stores in town and brought back re- 
ports as to how the store was arranged and how the 
things used in the store made it attractive. Of course, 
they reported on the number and kinds of things sold 
in a grocery store. 

The appearance of the little folks in the stores and 
the talking with the storekeeper 
and others aroused community in- 
terest to the point that the store- 
keepers were glad to contribute 
something that would benefit this 
project. Wrapping paper, paper 
bags, show cards, dummy con- 
tainers, and even the real articles 
for sale were gladly given by the 
local merchants to aid in this pro- 
ject. 

The pupils themselves looked 
through magazines for ideas and 
brought pictures of articles that 
they wanted in the store. These 
pictures suggested the addresses of 
many producers of grocery store 
commodities. The teacher followed 
this suggestion by mailing a postal 


card to each one of these producers telling of the 
project and it is surprising to know of the generous 
response made by nearly all the companies. 

Some of the companies sent a full set of display 
posters together with attractive packages, filled and 
unfilled. Some even sent their trucks to the school 
and gladly supplied the needs. The Swift Company 
requested a picture of the store and gave it a place 
in the Swift Merchandiser, their own publication. 

The store was constructed by the pupils them- 
selves with the aid of one of the high school boys, 
who went in occasionally to help with the heaviest 
work. A set of kitchen scales and of measures, to- 
gether with play money of all denominations, con- 
stituted the working material. As the store ap- 
proached completion the question of a name arose, and 
immediately they decided upon the name “Humpty- 
Dumpty Store.” They 
taking turns as clerks and customers and all oper- 


conducted their store by 
ations were conducted on a businesslike, friendly 
basis. 

One of the most striking features about the store 
was the splendid codperation of the children with 
the grocery store people, and the economy of setting 
it up. The total cost of the materials and _ postal 
cards did not exceed forty cents. 


“Humpty-Dumpty Store” 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
YES, I AM GOING TO BE A TEACHER 


HIS was the reply, given by a twelve year old 

girl when asked if the idea of being a teacher 

was her motive in applying herself so as- 
siduously to her school work. “Yes, I am going to 
be a teacher; I love people, I love children, and I 
shall be the best teacher J can be.” 

But, let us ask Grace to tell her own story. 

“T was reared on a plantation about three miles 
from our nearest town and school. I entered school 
at the age of six. 

“The school was housed in a small two-room cot- 
tage which had served as a home. There were two 
teachers and about one hundred pupils. There were 
no desks, only rows of benches without backs and 
from which our little feet dangled all day from nine 
a. m. to three p. m., with an hour for recess. How 
tired we were! How we ached from head to toe! If 
we wiggled our feet ever so little down came a switch 
with the stern command, ‘Be still!’ There were no 
black boards, no pictures except those in our primers 
or readers. There was no music, not even songs, no 
tablets, only slates and pencils. When we had made our 
figures we spat upon the slates and wiped it with our 
sleeve or corner of our apron. If we but dared to draw 
anything except figures down came the ever-present 
switch upon our little shoulders. One day a girl 
older than I was trying her best to find out what the 
word ‘seize’ was. I tried to help her, ‘The dog had 
‘seized’ the bell and had rung it for his master.’ The 
teacher grew impatient and ‘seized’ me with a ven- 
geance, in order to teach(?) the child the word and 
its meaning. We certainly had the meaning, but I 
believe we did not get the pronunciation—not that 
day. Right then I had my first impression of being 
a teacher myself, and I vowed I would treat all the 
children as my mother treated me. 

“After two years more with a private teacher I 
was ‘put’ into the big room of this public school. I 
was then nearly nine years old. I was given a 


geography which I could neither read nor under- 
stand, a reader No. Five, an arithmetic, which was 
as Egyptian darkness to me, and Harvey’s Grammar. 
I was required to memorize and explain the defini- 
tion of Language, of English Language, and the four 
divisions of Grammar according to Harvey; Or- 


thography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody! Of 
course I was ‘kept in’ and cried until my head ached. 
When I was sent home about sunset I had not yet 
‘learned my lessson.’ 

“The climax came when we were ‘put in’ fractions. 
We were required to learn that a fraction is a part 
of a whole. Now, I was a rollicking girl who did 
everything my brothers did; riding bare back, 
climbing trees, and jumping from the barn loft were 
our chief amusements; my clothing always needed 
mending. But, to save my life, I could not under- 
stand what a fraction had to do with a hole in my 
stocking! When I did know the true meaning of 
fraction, I forthwith decided that when I taught my 
pupils fractions I would first write the word ‘Whole’ 
on the board, explain it and then teach fractions by 
means of apples, cutting them into fractions and ask 
the children to eat the fraction of an apple. 

“Once more we were ‘saying’ our spelling lesson. 
A nice curly headed boy was head and I was next. 
How anxious I was to get the head mark. The word 
‘pneumonia’ was given out. My heart gave a big 
jump when he began—‘pnew’ spelled the word and 
teacher said ‘correct.’ I had not been taught phonics. 

“The schoolroom was crowded and noisy so our 
teacher selected some of the more quiet girls to go 
out doors and sit on the grass and study. Now we 
were free and I wondered why I could learn more 
easily and happilly out of doors. We played, too; 
teacher didn’t know it but we had many a frolic 
behind the schoolhouse. It was then I decided, ‘Yes, 
I would teach.’ My pupils and I would play together, 
they should be free to draw pictures or sing, or learn 
the things they liked best, so long as they were 
guided by me, their teacher. 

“TI have taught many years but never yet have 
I felt any unkind pressure from those under whom 
I was working. There have been rough places, fail- 
ures in pupils, also on my part, but never yet have 
I felt responsible for the little world circling about 
me—for its successes or its failures. Criticisms 
sometimes come, but they are soon lost in the love 
and friendliness of my pupils. I do my bit and 
strive again, happy in the striving.” 

Judging from Grace’s childhood experience in her 
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school life we know why the traditional school is 
unsatisfactory. It centered its attention on a few 
things and ignored the rest. It chose school facts, 
and skills and concerned itself with them. It ignored 
all those other learnings that were none the less 
going on all the time, only worse because the school 
took no account of them. And these ignored things 
were the character effects, the personality effects, the 
emotional adjustments. The traditional school goes 
on stressing grades and marks, tests and examina- 
tion credits and does nothing to interfere with the 
bad effects of such—almost nothing perhaps we 
would better say: And worse still it looks on these 
grades and credits and counts as education. The 
real education is sacrificed to these signs and sym- 
bols. 

We wish we could say the progressive school never 
makes mistakes. Of course we make no such claim; 
and the better the school the better it knows its fail- 
ures. There is no school or teacher perfect any more 
than there is a perfect musician. 

Some educators are skeptical as regards the pro- 
gressive school. It is in this system that the pupil 
rather than the curriculum is made the center of 
activity and close attention is paid by the teacher to 
the pupil’s particular aptitude. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia University 
advanced the progressive school idea many years ago 
in a pamphlet called The Child and the Curriculum. 

Angelo Patri, principal of Public School 45, the 
Bronx, for several years has been devoting his ener- 
gies to the capabilities of his pupils, especially with 
reference to those with artistic learnings. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of New 
York City Schools, is making an effort to scrap 
traditional courses of study in favor of intensive 
development of individual abilities of the children. 
He has appointed a committee and wrote to them, 
“The reduction of retardation and of the number of 
failures in our elementary schools I regard as one of 
the most vital problems facing us today. I believe 
that one of the reasons for this retardation and num- 
ber of failures is the fact that we have been trying to 
teach subjects rather than children. Our task as I 
see it is to find the interests and capabilities of each 
child and to develop these to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. If we find a child who wants to be, and has 
within him the ability to be, a good musician we 
should seize upon it and build our course of study 
for that child around that interest and that ability. 
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To eliminate failures we must measure achievement 
by ability to achieve and not by worn-out notions of 
what constitutes an elementary course of study. We 
can never eliminate failures if we continue to give 
non-passing marks to the boy who seems dull in 
arithmetic and geography because his whole interest 
is in radio, writing stories or drawing pictures. That 
boy’s education and success may be built around 
any one of these things. 

“Every child has some interest, some ability, great 
or little, latent or apparent. It is for us to find these 
interests and abilities and to formulate our courses 
of study upon them. We must be the searchers of 
the hearts and minds of these children and make 
contact with their inner selves. We must create in- 
terest where we find none. 

“Let it be that their progress through the grades 
shall depend not upon ‘passing courses’ that have 
been devised regardless of individual interest and 
ability but upon achievement in accordance with in- 
dividual interest and ability. There ought to be 
courses and variations of courses that will appeal to 
every type of mentality and every type of child. We 
must meet the needs of the children who are in our 
schools today. 


“There should be in addition an easier flow 
through the elementary, junior high and senior high 
school grades. The tendency in the past has been 
to regard these school groups as watertight compart- 
ments. They are, of course, nothing of the kind. 
The divisions are mere matters of organizational 
convenience. We are establishing a high school for 
those who possess tastes for craft work, music and 
the arts. Elementary school teachers should begin 
now to discover these tastes and capacities so that 
they may prepare the children accordingly and not 
stamp them as failures at thirteen years of age be- 
cause they can’t do mathematics. 

“Your study may lead to the necessity for a restate- 
ment of the objectives of elementary education. If 
so, how shall we realize these objectives? I want no 
child to be a failure by reason of shortcoming of 
our courses of study or of the school system.” 

Through the leadership of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, our 
State Board of Education and other co-workers, the 
traditional school is passing from our State. Vir- 
ginia’s new curriculum is growing in popularity and 
effectiveness. 
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No doubt Grace is happy in her decision of long 
ago and today she is saying, “Yes, I am a better 
teacher, and I am going to be a still better teacher 
because of the splendid service and opportunities 
which the progressive school offers.” 

Dr. Fosdick has given us food for thought in the 
following quotation. 

“Some people treat life as a trade, others treat it 
as an art. The first exist for what they can get out 
of life; the second for what they can put into it. 
The first grow smaller and narrower, the second 


expand and grow.” 
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An Accident in High Life 
The man in the moon who sails in the skies 
Is a most courageous skipper, 
But he made a mistake 
When he tried to take 
A drink of milk from the dipper. 


He dipped it into the Milky Way 

And slowly, cautiously filled it, 

But the Little Bear growled 

And the Great Bear howled 

And frightened him so he spilled it. 
—ELEANOR HUNTER. 





Effect of Silent Motion Pictures on Study of History 


PAUL G. HOOK, Principal, Clifton Forge 


ANY tests have been made and reported 
in other states by motion picture houses, 


sales organizations, and some schools in 


reference to the value of the use of films as a good 
teaching method. The author has not learned of an 
experiment which has been carried on in this State 
to ascertain the real value of such teaching. A few 
schools have used motion pictures as a supple- 
mentary aid but reports of such uses have not indi- 
cated that a definite check was made by the use of 
control groups. The problem is to set up an experi- 
ment which will give some definite knowledge of 
the value of motion pictures as a supplementary aid 
in teaching. 

It was decided to use two 6B classes for the ex- 
periment. 6B, in this system, indicates the first 
semester of the sixth grade. It was arranged that 
these classes should meet at the same time, having 
the same length of period (approximately 45 min- 
utes), meeting five days per week. Two teachers 
with four years’ experience and with college degrees 
had charge of this work. 

It was decided to use the history section of the 
Stanford Achievement Test as a basis for forming 
the two classes. Since it was to be a test in history, 
it was felt that this would be a fair means of classi- 
fication. The test was given to all the pupils in the 
sixth grade. Beginning with the highest score, the 
pupils were paired, allowing the two groups (ex- 
perimental and control) to be as nearly equal as 
could be arranged. 

The experiment was planned to run over approxi- 
mately four months, with one picture being shown 
per week to the experimental group, whereas the 


usual method of teaching history was used at other 
times. The usual method of teaching history was 
used for the control group at all times. Naturally, 
this group did not have access to the pictures. 

It was decided to use The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays, which were made under the auspices of 
the Yale University Press Film Service. This is a 
series of 15 motion pictures. They were presented 
in the following order: 

October 23, Columbus; October 29, Jamestown; 
November 5, The Pilgrims; November 12, The Eve 
of the Revolution; November 19, The Gateway to 
the West; November 24, The Puritans; December 
3, Peter Stuyvesant; December 10, Wolf and Mont- 
calm; December 17, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence; December 21, Yorktown; January 7, Vin- 
cennes;. January 14, Daniel Boone; January 28, 
The Frontier Woman; February 4, Alexander Ham- 
ilton; February 11, Dixie. 

These pictures were secured from the New York 
office, which is located at 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, at a cost of $100 for the series. They 
are 16 mm. width. 

In assembling the scores made on the history sec- 
tion in October, on Form V, Stanford Achievement 
Test, made by the experimental and control groups, 
it was found that the former group averaged 63.7 
while the latter group averaged 61.8. However, these 
averages included the scores of three pupils who 
dropped out and are not included in the later Febru- 
ary scores. When these three pupils are omitted, the 
average in October, for the experimental group was 
76.5 and for the control group 75.1. 

Later, in February, using Form X, the averages 
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show that the experimental group had an average 
of 84.6 while the control group had an average of 
78.3. 

Thus it will be seen that the average gain for 
the experimental group was 8.1 while the average 
gain for the control group was 3.2. 

Comparison of Increases and Decreases made on 
History Section of Stanford Test. (Form V was 
given in October and Form X in February.) 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Increased Decreased 
Upper Section 
een ee ed 7 5 
Lower Section 
 _ ae 14 0 
Whole Class 
Ne. Bee 21 5 
CoNTROL 
Increased Decreased 
Upper Section 
a eee 4 7 (1 same) 
Lower Section 
pe Pd oi ae 11 2 (1 same) 
Whole Class 
We EE tereeccncccce 15 9 (2 same) 


From the above table it will be noted that seven 
pupils in the upper section of the experimental group 
increased their scores while 5 decreased them. In the 
lower section 14 pupils increased scores and no 
pupils had a decrease. In the whole class 21 pupils 
increased scores with only 5 decreased. 

Under the control group in the upper section, 4 
pupils increased scores while 7 decreased with one 
remaining the same. In the lower section 11 in- 
creased scores while 2 decreased and 1 remained the 
same. In this whole class 15 increased while 9 de- 
creased with 2 remaining the same. 

Therefore, it will be seen that the experimental 
group made improvements over the control group in 
all three divisions. 

Increase or Decrease Average for Each Pupil on 
History Section of Stanford Test. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Increased Decreased 
Upper Section 
Ave. No. points __---- 1.2 0 
Lower Section 
Ave. No. points __---- 14.0 0 
Whole Class 
Ave. No. points —_---- 8.1 0 
CONTROL 
Increased Decreased 
Upper Section 
Ave. No. points ___-__-_ 0 4.9 
Lower Section 
Ave. No. points __---- 10 0 
Whole Class 
Ave. No. points —__.-- 3.2 0 


The above table gives a list of the average num- 
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ber of points per pupil that were increased during 
the experiment. It will be recalled that one point 
equals approximately one month on this test. 

The average increase for the upper section of the 
experimental group was 1.2 with no decrease. There 
was no increase in the upper section of the control 
group but there was a decrease of 4.9 points. In 
the lower section of the experimental group an aver- 
age of 14.0 is found with no decrease. The corre- 
sponding group (control) increased 10 points with 
no decrease. 

When the two classes as a whole are considered 
it is found that the experimental group has an aver- 
age of 8.1 points or approximately eight months, 
while the control group has an increase of only 3.2 
points or approximately three and one-half months. 

Since 14 pictures were shown over a period of 
approximately four months, four months should be 
a normal gain. On this basis it will be noted that 
the control group made approximately normal gain 
while the experimental group made twice the normal 
gain. 

It is realized that the following conclusions are 
limited by the fact that only a small number of 
pupils were included in the experiment and that the 
time of the experiment was approximately four 
months. However, the following statements seem 
to be reasonable. 

From the above tables it will be noted that the 
upper section of experimental group made slight 
improvement. 

The corresponding section of the control group 
made an unusual decrease in scores. 

The lower section of the experimental group made 
an unusual increase while the corresponding section 
of the control group made a good increase but not 
so great as the experimental group. 

Taking the two classes as individual classes the 
experimental group made twice normal progress 
while the control group made slightly less than 
normal progress. Therefore, it is concluded that the 
use of silent motion pictures as a supplementary aid 
will slightly improve the scores of normal and ad- 
vanced history pupils and will be most worth while 
in teaching slow pupils. Since the average increased 
score of the experimental group was double that of 
the control group the use of motion pictures is cer- 
tainly justified. 

It is hoped that more experiments of this type 
will be tried. 
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Present Status of Rural Education In Virginia 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE statistical facts used in this article are 

the results of a survey of rural education con- 

ducted at the Radford State Teachers College, 
involving 535 open country schools. 


Statistics for Rural Schools of Virginia 
1934-35 
Total number of school buildings in Virginia 4,002 


Total number of one-room schools_---~---- 2,516 
Total number of two-room schools__--~--- 968 
Total number of three-room schools_------ 267 
Total number of the three types--.------- 3,751 
Total number of teaching positions in the 

SEE SE aecceccuapassoundwagucnen 5,253 
Average enrolment in the three types 

SO | ee EL. Se 39.1 
Total number of pupils enroled in the three 

eS a ee 205,000 
Total enrolment in county schools_.------ 438,142 
Per cent of county pupils enroled in the three 

EE. nconcncncntneseniepdaewnne« 47 
Average salary of one-room teachers (white) $518 
Average salary of two-room teachers (white) $531 
Average salary of three-room teachers(white) $621 
Average salary of teachers in the three types $538 


Statistics for 134 Rural School Teachers Who 
Attended the Radford State Teachers 
College Last Summer 


Average length of school term in days------ 160 
Average salary for session 1935-36_.----- $518 
Average salary for session 1936-37_...--- $569 
Cost of instruction per pupil per year in 
one-room schools on enrolment ----~-~-~-~- $14.61 
Cost of instruction per day per pupil in 
one-room schools on enrolment.....---- $ .10 
Cost of instruction per day per pupil on en- 
sebment in U..S...<scnaneacuntet-ati~~ $ .35 
Wage per hour for rural teachers__..--~-- $ .50 
Wage per hour for skilled labor_..._.---- $1.10 
Average age of the 134 teachers_....-.--- 29 


Average experience in years -..---------- 9 


75% of the 134 rural teachers hold Normal Pro- 
fessional Certificates 

73% taught in schools with libraries last year 

Only 50% had a globe of the earth to teach geog- 
raphy 

Only 65% had a map of Virginia 

Only 60% had a private study in their boarding 
places. 


Magnitude of Rural Education 


Few people realize and appreciate the magnitude 
and importance of rural education. One of our 
present tasks is to educate the people as to their own 
schools and to try to develop a favorable attitude 
toward them. How many, for instance, knew that 
438,000 children are enroled in our county schools 
and that about 205,000 children are enroled in one, 
two, and three-room schools? How many know that 
Virginia still has 2,516 one-room schools in which 
we find about 100,000 children? All the education 
most of these 438,000 children will ever get will be 
secured in these rural schools. Their efficiency in 
life, their ability to adjust themselves to our present 
complex society, their ability to think, to reason, to 
form judgments, and to create depend upon the 
efficiency of these schools. 

In considering the importance of rural education 
keep in mind the fact that the education of a rural 
child is just as important to our general welfare as 
the education of an urban child. Keep in mind, too, 
that society is obligated to the rural child to the 
same extent as to the urban child. Keep in mind, in 
the third place, that the progress of the State de- 
pends as much upon good rural schools as upon 
good urban schools; in fact, it depends more upon 
them because we are more rural than urban. 

According to our last census, 1,636,314 of our 
people live in the country and 785,537 in the cities. 
This means that Virginia is two-thirds rural. Agri- 
culture is her greatest industry. In Virginia, more 
people are employed in this single industry than in 
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all other industries combined. Agriculture employs 
more laborers than the next five largest industries— 
construction work, railroads, textiles, machinery, and 
coal. Its investment exceeds the combined invest- 
ments of the next five largest industries—oil, elec- 
tricity, lumber, iron, and steel. The welfare of this 
large industry depends upon the efficiency of our 
rural schools. To neglect them is to neglect our 
greatest economic interest. As is the rural school so 
is rural life, so is the farm home. Our greatest task 
today is to make these 3,751 one, two and three- 
room schools efficient. 


Inadequate Salaries 

In an investigation of 134 rural schools at the 
Radford State Teachers College during the past 
summer, the average salary of the teachers of these 
schools last year was only $518.81; the average 
salary of these same teachers during the present 
session was reported to be $569.84. This is an in- 
crease over last year, but it is not a sufficient in- 
crease. 

In comparison with other salaries the rural teach- 
er’s salary is the lowest. Girls who work in indus- 
trial plants such as shirt factories and knitting mills 
draw an annual salary of about $720. They do not 
have to prepare themselves for this work. These 
rural teachers have to go through the high school 
and then do two years of college work before they 
are licensed to teach; and yet they receive less salary 

by $200 than the girl who works in some factory. 

Employees of banks receive an average salary of 
from $1,000 to $1,200. Roanoke County paid ele- 
mentary school teachers of white schools last session 
an average salary of $722.90. This is far above the 
average of $595 for the State, but it is still too low. 
City teachers of Virginia in the elementary grades 
of white schools received an average salary of $1,131 
during the session of 1934-35. This is not too 
much, but it is twice as much as the rural teacher 
gets for teaching 39 pupils in a one-room school out 
in the open in a seven-grade situation. 


Skilled Labor 

Looking at the same problem from another angle, 
the government pays skilled labor $1.10 an hour for 
30 hours a week. This is $33.00 a week, $132.00 a 
month, and $1,584 a year, yet the one-room white 
teacher receives only $569 a year for guiding, stim- 
ulating, inspiring, and directing 39 pupils in their 
growth and development for 160 days. 
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The rural teacher’s work would certainly be classi- 
fied as skilled service. Her job is a highly technical 
one of a professional type calling for at least six 
years of education and training beyond the elemen- 
tary grades. Not only that, she has to continue to 
grow, to study, to become more and more efficient. 
If she doesn’t, she is dropped. Today a teacher 
never finishes her education. She has to go to school 
now and then all through life. She has to keep up- 
to-date; has to learn the revised course of study, new 
methods, new philosophies, such as, the activity unit, 
the subject unit, the project, the problem method, 
and a host of other methods; and yet she is paid only 
50 cents an hour for this highly technical profes- 
sional service while her brother, the skilled laborer 
working with material things, draws $1.10 an hour. 
She gets eight months of service; he gets twelve 
months of service. The skilled laborer is not paid 
too much but the skilled teacher is paid too little. 
Her wage is subsistence wage on the level of relief 
work. Society is not fair to one of its most impor- 
tant groups. It is receiving skilled service of a pro- 
fessional type for a mere pittance. 


Results 
Teachers are already leaving the profession for 
other forms of service. State Superintendent 


Sidney B. Hall in a public statement a few days 
ago said it was becoming more and more difficult 
to secure efficient teachers with our present salaries 
and urged boards of education to restore all salaries 
to their former level and to increase them wherever 
possible. This tendency to leave the profession for 
other services will grow stronger and stronger as 
recovery returns. If these low salaries persist, we 
will not only lose our best teachers but we will lose 
in teaching efficiency. Standards of living will be 
lowered; enthusiasm will wane; and teaching morale 
will suffer. 


Meager Expenditure 

It will be noted from the above statistics that the 
per capita cost of instruction in open country schools 
is $14.61, which is 10 cents per pupil on enrolment 
per day. This is about what we spend for a milk 
shake. According to a little bulletin published by the 
N. E. A., the nation, or society, pays 35 cents per 
pupil for one day’s instruction. This is the national 
cost of instruction on enrolment in all kinds of 
schools. The total cost of education is 57 cents a 
day per child on enrolment. These facts show how 
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far below the national average rural schools of one, 
two, and three-room type fall. The per capita cost 
of instruction for white elementary schools for the 
counties of the State for the year 1934-35 was $15.27. 
The per capita cost of instruction in rural schools of 
the one, two and three-room type was only $14.61, 
or 10 cents per day per pupil. This is not quite fair 
to the rural child and to the rural school. 


The Average Rural Teacher 
The average rural teacher holds a Normal Pro- 
fessional certificate, is about 29 years old, and has 
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had about nine years’ experience. She is well trained 
and well qualified for her work; is growing and de- 
veloping. Seventy-three of the 134 rural teachers 
are working for degrees; eighty-four spent on an 
average of $109 last year for professional growth. 
And yet this average rural teacher, with all her pro- 
fessional and technical training, is drawing the 
present session about $569.84 for guiding, inspiring, 
stimulating, and directing 39 boys and girls 160 
days. Is this a fair wage for this highly professional 
and technical work? 





Why Does Johnny Stay at Home? 


W. E. GARNETT, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


N the April issue of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION there appeared a table entitled 
“Startling Virginia School Statistics” which 
showed 207,301 county children reported by the 
school census but not in attendance on a given day in 
1935-36. Why this gap? If this situation were 


thoroughly analyzed no doubt much of the expla-~ 


nation would be found in the backgrounds of the 
children. 

The studies being carried on by the Rural Sociol- 
ogy Division of the Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station would indicate that the great majority 
of white children of school age not enroled or not 
attending belong to what we have called the mar- 
ginal group. For instance, the table in question listed 
one county as having 4,371 children of school age 
not enroled and 556 as enroled but not in daily at- 
tendance. A check of the school records between 1924 
and 1935 of 1,282 white children from five marginal 
family strains of this county showed 63.6 per cent 
as dropping out of school between the first and fourth 
grades and 24.7 per cent between the fifth and 
seventh grades. Only 11.7 per cent reached the high 
school and less than one per cent finished. Further 
analysis showed that of those stopping school 56.3 
per cent dropped out under 12 years of age, 27.6 per 
cent between 13 and 14, 10.6 per cent at 15, and 5.5 
per cent between 16 and 17. And yet this county has 
had an unusually vigorous program of enforcing the 


compulsory attendance law. Analysis of retardation 
among the group showed 43.1 per cent as retarded 
one or more years while a study of the days lost 
showed that more than a fifth lost between 200 and 
500 days during the time of their school life and 
more than a fourth from 100 to 200 days. More 
than a sixth of these children moved one or more 
times during the period under consideration. —__ 

Similar studies in other counties showed substan- 
tially the same results. Analysis of class grades to- 
gether with I. Q. studies indicate that a high per- 
centage of the children from these families have low 
ability. 

Such data point to two conclusions: 

First, much of the problem of the big gap between 
the school census and enrolment and attendance 
traces to Virginia’s marginal population, which is 
conservatively estimated to be around 100,000 white 
rural families and these families have from 50,000 
to 100,000 more children than an equal number of 
families of higher standards. 

Second, such data also emphasize the necessity 
for introducing more vocational training for children 
from marginal families. 

If the weaknesses in our school situation as shown 
by the table on “Startling Virginia School Statistics” 
are to be cured schools and other agencies must put 
forth more vigorous effort in dealing with the prob- 
lem of marginal people. 


— a} 
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| Department of Secondary School Principals 
Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON, Principal, High School, Wise 


Trends in Virginia Secondary Education 








. ADDINGTON, Wise 


The Changed Social Order 

Trends in Virginia secondary education are bend- 
ing to meet the needs of a complex and changing 
social order. The status of this order did not very 
deeply concern even school leaders, it seemed, until 
the depth of the recent depression silhouetted it 
clearly against the educational system of the State 
and the nation. Then, even, it was not easy for 
educators as a whole to view the spectacle in the 
light of the needs for a revamped school program. 

Formal education had been the vogue so long 
and the supreme preachment of high school prin- 
cipals had been repeated so often (Go to college in 
order that you may earn more money) that a stop 
and a change of perspective were not easy. 

But the time had come when the old social order 
had died and a transformation was under way. 
Fewer were the families that could live apart from 
the world. The day of interdependence had come 
for the State and the nation. Machines had in a 
large measure replaced the toil of hands. Transpor- 
tation and communication had caught up with the 
world. Parents became baffled. Children, who found 
fewer chores to do at home, began to wander at 
large; thousands took to the highways and freight cars. 

It became apparent that not only was it more 
difficult to get a job but that those best prepared 
must of necessity wait until a later date in life to 
take a gainful job. 

For the lack of anything else to do and because 
of the growing popularity of going to school enrol- 
ments continued to increase, but still there was the 
great restless roaming mass (it isn’t so small as yet) 
and it seemed apparent that it was the school’s duty 
to do something about it. The home was losing its 
grip. More mothers, finding less to do at home, went 
out to seek employment; other changes lessened the 
educational advantages ordinarily offered in the home. 

Realizing that the responsibility of the school be- 
came greater and seeing that the mass of youngsters 
could not go to college, and were not even fitted for 
college, leaders in education began to seek a solution 
to the muddle. 





School should be beneficial to these people. It 
should give them something of the social graces, the 
arts and music and the crafts. It should seek to 
make them happy at school by seeing that they could 
have opportunities to do as well as to listen. 

Then there grew and spread a changing philos- 
ophy of education. The school should alter its pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the day. 

Although the change was realized, the time was 
certainly a difficult one in which to inaugurate a 
vital, functional program. Everywhere school boards 
were saying, “Cut the budget; cut the frills,’’ but 
withal, this burning philosophy of change refused 
to be smothered and despite short school terms and 
poor salaries the trend is still forward in its view 
of caring for the mass of youngsters. 


Curriculum 

Secondary school principals generally are aware 
of the need of an expanding and enriched activity 
curriculum. They know its holding power is greater. 
Young folks naturally crave activity; they loathe 
the stiff-backed, forced way of doing things. Every- 
one is interested in something, and through that 
interest he may longer he held in school. 

Effort is being made to bring out those worthy 
interests through an improved curriculum. During 
the session 1936-37 more than in previous sessions 
we have heard talk of Core Curriculum, units, activ- 
ity in our secondary schools, 

It is true that administrative difficulties arise; it 
is true that no one wishes to rush headlong into a 
new process of teaching; but every progressive high 
school teacher is seeking information on the im- 
proved methods. More are experimenting with it. 
Some have developed it to a high degree of efficiency. 


Study and Sharing of Ideas 

Despite the drag of the recent depression teachers 
have been studying in an effort to understand the 
curriculum trend. They have gone to summer school; 
some have worked in their own school under super- 
visors; others have studied under specially employed 
instructors who came to the counties and established 
curriculum centers. 
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There is evidence of more sharing of experiences 
among secondary school principals. At educational 
meetings one hears more questions asked concerning 
the way the other fellow does it. This willingness to 
share was clearly evidenced in the various meetings 
of secondary school principals held over the State 
during the winter. 

Libraries 

Teachers have waked from a lethargy and have 
gone on a search for teaching materials in order to 
make vivid and vital the instruction in their own 
classrooms. They have in many instances struggled 
to get together money for the improvement of library 
facilities. One has only to refer to the records of 
C. W. Dickenson, Jr., director of libraries, to learn 
how well indeed the whole teaching force of the 
State has responded to the trend for better libraries. 
A report comes from his office that recently a $1,000 
a day rate of orders through his office was estab- 
lished. While the figure covers elementary books 
too, it is indicative of the trend in the secondary 
field as well. 

The fulfillment of an activity-core curriculum in 
operation in the secondary schools will call for a 
more thoroughly organized collection of materials 
for the proper functioning of the proposed core cur- 
riculum, but the trend is in that direction. 

Discipline 

One is impressed by the fact that more teachers 
are aware that the best discipline comes through a 
process of training, through the practice of a pupil’s 
handling self under the various situations that arise 
in a school. Under the old order, the pupil was re- 
quired to “sit and stay put”; if he didn’t he was 
punished. It is being recognized more and more by 
those who deal with youth that punishment is a 
negative quantity; it heals no misgivings; it does 
little to deter the individual from further misdeeds— 
if he is emotionally unbalanced. If his emotional 
being is set right his behavior will be all right. We 
now try to doctor the trouble at its source. We real- 
ize that boys and girls must have an opportunity to 
work with others in such a way that emotional weak- 
nesses may be overcome, thus bringing improvement 
in the personality of the individual. He then is 
quicker to respond favorably to the suggestions of 
his teachers. 

The custom of “marching-in” and “marching-out” 
of school buildings has died the death it deserved. 
Militarism and military tactics within the bounds of 
school property are passé. If we were under a dic- 
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tatorship regime it might be different, but the politi- 
cal trend in our country is yet democratic, and as 
the political trend of the nation is so is that of its 
schools. 

Beautification 

This new trend is showing its influence in the care 
and beautification of school property. NYA workers 
in many parts of the State have codperated with the 
high school students in planting shrubs and grass, 
painting buildings and launching programs of keep- 
ing buildings clean and free of defacing marks. In 
many schools the care of the basements and grounds 
is vested in the hands of the students of a different 
room each week so that everybody may have a hand 
in school housekeeping. It is the spirit of the trend. 
This spirit, when aroused and properly guided, does 
more to accomplish through the boys and girls 
worthy ends in the school program than a barrel 
load of orders uncorked by a little Hitler—in the 
State of Virginia. 

Health and Physical Education 

The trend carries along with it efforts to improve 
the health and physique of these boys and girls. In 
many of the smaller rural schools the thirty-minute 
period for the playing of games has reached almost 
a one hundred per cent participation point. 

When this program was started years ago there 
was considerable resentment concerning it, not only 
on the part of many pupils but on the part of some 
teachers. Now, it is evident that pupils in many 
schools look forward with pleasure to the play period 
and teachers, too, participate willingly. Of course 
there are some schools that give little attention to this 
part of the school program as yet but year by year 
more fall in line to follow the trend. 

Many schools now make health and safety instruc- 
tion a part of the actual curriculum. Large high 
schools have been able to do this for some time. Be- 
ginning with the session 1937-38 many smaller 
schools will begin this work. It is apparent that 
héalth and knowledge of the simple rules of safety, 
in a machine age, is of more importance to most 
children than higher mathematics or dead languages. 


Commencements 
Keener interest is manifest among principals in 
better and different commencement programs. Pro- 
grams in which the seniors themselves may perform 
are being given—folklore plays, pageants, theme 

programs, interspersed with music. 
Commencements are more vital if they are entered 
into by the prospective graduates themselves. Parents 
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would rather seé their own boys and girls taking 
part in a program than to hear a visiting speaker, 
no matter how elequent he may be. 

There are schools in the State now giving the 
seniors a week entirely free of formal class work so 
that they may devote this time to their commence- 
ment programs. Instead of the valedictorian and the 
salutatorian preparing speeches, many class leaders 
now, by virtue of their leadership, act as heads of 
committees to get the whole program brought into 
form and executed. 

It is being realized that commencement is another 
experience pupils should have, a very important ex- 
perience because they have a chance to appear before 
the public and wear away any trace of stage fright. 
It is a sort of finishing touch, if properly used, which 
gives the graduate confidence in himself. 

Politicians 

If our State is to go forward, not only will second- 
ary school principals and teachers have to recognize 
the needs of the day but politicians, who have been 
patting us on the backs and pacifying us with 
“Yours is a grand and noble profession, your pay 
comes partially in satisfaction that you’ve served 
your public”, must be pressed to see the trends and 
loosen up with legislation that will bring money to 
save these boys and girls from a merciless mechan- 
ical age. This will help Virginia, rich in resources, 
to get out of the nation’s educational rumble seat 
and sit at the steering wheel. That’s where she 
should be and can be, but she’s still ranking in the 
40’s in educational achievement. 

Slowly the man who holds the political strings is 
beginning to see the danger ahead and is showing a 
willingness to codperate in legislation that will bring 
appropriations sufficient to maintain adequately an 
increasing vitalized and holding school program. In 
order that school heads may make the most of the 
trends they now see growing, they should have ten 
months in which to do their job instead of eight. 
That would mean one month more than a normal 
term in school and one month less for pupils to loaf 
and forget. Even a year around program for the 
youth of the State would result in less need for jails 
and homes of correction. Their time must be whole- 
somely occupied. The home cannot any longer do it 
alone. Then, must these youngsters take to the high- 
ways and: roadhouses and freight cars for longer 
periods during the summer? 

Definitely, the political trend is to recognize this 
situation and to legislate for improvement. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


EDUCATING FOR PEACE 


When and if lasting international friendship 
comes, it will be as a result of educating peoples to 
an understanding of the problems of peace and their 
settlement. An immediate effort is being made to fur- 
ther “the good neighbor policy” through open con- 
ferences and forums at the University of Virginia. 
This series of events will take up the greatest part 
of the eleventh annual session of the Institute of 
Public Affairs, which begins on July 4 and continues 


through the following two weeks. 


Distinguished authorities in their various fields 
will preside at the conference groups. The round 
table on The Essential Conditions for International 
Security will be held under the direction of Dr. 
Robert McElroy, Harmsworth Professor of American 
History at Oxford University. The Reverend Henry 
W. McLaughlin, widely known for his activities on 
behalf of religious education, will lead the discus- 
sion of World Peace Through the Church. The 
group to consider Inter-American Relations will be 
under the leadership of Dr. George Howland Cox, 
director of the Inter-American Center of George 
Washington University. During the second week, 
Mr. Grover Clark, author and consultant on Far 
Eastern affairs, will preside at a round table on 
Storm Centers in the Far East, at which the relation- 
ship of the Far East to the pressing problems of 
peace will be discussed. In addition to these leaders, 
scores of speakers from at home and abroad will 
present their views upon the various aspects of the 
world peace situation. 


It is hoped that this series of meetings will con- 
stitute the greatest forum on world peace in the 
United States during 1937. The public is invited to 
attend. Programs, listing these and other important 
features, will be sent upon request addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, P. O. Box 1337, Univer- 
sity, Virginia, or to the University of Virginia Ex- 
tension Division. 
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These are snapshots of children 
in Virginia schools. They are 
happy at work with comfortable 
equipment and ample materials 
with which to work. 
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The pictures on this page 
show schoolrooms in the high 
school at Harrisonburg, Valley 
High School, Bath County, 
George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, Jackson 
School, Waynesboro, and 
Conehurst School, Roanoke 
County. 
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These pictures 
show the work in 
the high school 
at Bedford, the 
high school at 
West Point, and 
the Broad Street 
School, Roanoke 
County. 





Physical education and 
health is an integral part 
of the program in Virginia. 
Boys and girls are here 
seen going through the pre- 
scribed physical exercises 
and engaged in play. 
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Training in musical ap- » 
preciation and skill has . * | f 
come to be an important : | i 
part of the curriculum in | 
the Virginia schools. Ina igh -« \ | 

few of the high schools . 

military training under the 


approval of the United e = 


States army officials is a ‘ . , 4 . 

regular part of the daily : ' 
school program. It has , Px 
long been a part of the yr, >) 


work in the John Marshall 
High School. 
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These pictures show boys 
and girls engaged in music and 
military instruction. It has now 
come to be the practice to en- 
gage in competitive music fes- 
tivals in various parts of the 
State. This will stimulate fur- 
ther musical appreciation and 
instruction in our schools. The 
pictures on this page show the 
John Marshall High School 
cadets with band and orchestra 
of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, and primary 
children from Garden City 
school, Roanoke County. 
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Children like to sing 
and to play on musical 
instruments. 








Here may be seen chil- 
dren enjoying their musical 
exercises in the Wenonah 
School, Waynesboro, and in 
the Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem; also a 
Rhythm Band in the Gladys 
High School, Campbell 
County. 
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Virginia schools need much more 
planning and much more work in 
the field of trade, industrial and 
vocational education. 











However, we have made a 
good start in the past few 
years in organizing work of 
this kind in connection with 
other school work. 











It is a question as to whether 
we need what is known as sep- 
arate technical high schools and 
trade schools or whether this 
work should be a more or less 
integral part of the regular pro- 
gram of high school work. 






The pictures show pupils working on 
projects in shops in the high schools at 
Danville City, at Gladys, Campbell 
County, at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Waynesboro, and at Center Cross. 
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Probably the most interesting work 
that is being done in training boys and 
girls for trades is in the schools of the 
City of Danville and in the schools of 
South Boston. In Danville experi- 
ments are going on in giving oppor- 
tunity for training workers in textile 
mills. 


In South Boston a very 
unique plan is carried out 
through cooperation with 
merchants and factories in 
giving the boys and girls 
opportunities to work a cer- 
tain number of hours each 
day. 


This is done with the 
idea of assisting high 
school students to find the 
lines of work to which 
they are best suited. 


Here may be seen boys and girls at 
hand and trade works in the special 
textile trade school at Danville, and in 
the shops at Dunbar School, Richmond, 
at Blair Jr. High School, Norfolk, and 
at Washington-Lee High School, Ar- 
lington County. 
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These boys and girls will under- 
stand better the problems of life and 
government when they come to full 
citizenship. The pictures on this page 
show classes in the high school at 
Harrisonburg, high school at Appo- 
mattox and in the Bedford High 
School. 


Here we see 
boys and girls as 
they work daily 
in the field of 
social studies 
where they learn 
something about 
the history of 
our country and 
the local com- 
munity in which 
they live, civics, 
and government. 
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Virginia is developing rapidly in pro- George Washington High School build- 
viding modern school buildings and ing at Alexandria, and a schoolroom 
equipment. The pictures here show the’ in the grades at Culpeper. 





One of the most progres- 
sive movements in educa- 
tion in Virginia during the 
past decade has been the 
development of school li- 
braries. 
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The pictures here show boys 
and girls at work in the library. 
These pictures show school li- 
braries at Westhampton High 
School, Henrico County, at 
Amelia, and at Bedford. 
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These pictures show children 
at work in school libraries in 
the Lane High School at Char- 
lottesville, the high school at 
Callands, Pittsylvania County, 
Blair Jr. High School, Norfolk, 





Culpeper High School at 
Culpeper, Scottsville 
High School, Albemarle 
County. 
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Note the ample equipment 
and supply of books and 
magazines in these libraries. 











The State Department of Education 
has set up a plan for stimulating a 
well-ordered and workable library, 
both in the high and elementary 
schools so that now one may find as 
an important part of the school pro- 
gram a library room with full library 
equipment with a trained librarian in 
charge. 


/ 


These are pictures of high 
school boys and girls at work in 
the libraries at Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Newport 
News High School, Newport 
News, Matthew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg, Valley 
High School, Hot Springs. 
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One can see something of 
the library furnishings and the 
extent of appropriate equip- 
ment. 


Here are more boys 
and girls at work in 
the libraries. 


These pictures show the li- 
braries of the Handley High 
School, Winchester, the West 
Point Elementary School, West 
Point, the Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem, and the Harri- 
sonburg High School at Harri- 
sonburg. 
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The pictures 
show boys and 
girls at work in 
these classes at 
Woodrow Wilson 
High School, 
Waynesboro, 
Blair Junior High 
School, Norfolk, 
and Washington- 
Lee High School, 
Arlington. 





The children are 
here seen in classes 
in mechanical draw- 
ing and home and 
school decoration. 
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Teachers in our schools to- 
day try to make the classroom 
attractive and a pleasant place 
for the children. Those of us 
who know schools of fifty 
years ago know that a very 
important change has taken 
place in the spirit of the class- 
room. 


The old _ traditional lock-step 
method used in the past is gradually 
passing away and children are happy 
in the opportunity for freedom in the 
modern classroom. Children nat- 
urally and logically pursue their 
studies. 


They now have the oppor- 
tunity of examining many books 
instead of only one textbook. 
This facilitates very much the 
modern method of working out 
units of study. The schools of 
today are infinitely better and 
more wholesome than they were 
fifty years ago, or even twenty- 
five years ago. Instruction is 
coming to be regarded as com- 
parable to a fine art. 


Here one sees children at 
work in regular classrooms. 
These pictures show a class 
in typewriting at Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, class- 
rooms in Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington, Ft. 
Lewis School, Roanoke Coun- 
ty, and Gladys High School, 
Campbell County. 
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Even many of the consol- 
idated schools in rural dis- 
tricts are furnished with a 
high type of equipment. 


Here are boys and girls at 
regular work in the elemen- 
tary and high schools at the 
sixth and seventh grades 
Elk Creek High School, 
Grayson County, Gladys 
School, Gladys, a Journal- 
ism Club in Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington 
County, and Vinton Ele- 
mentary School, Roanoke 
County. 











Regular classrooms in Vir- 
ginia are generally equipped 
with comfortable seats and sup- 
plied with working materials. 
Teachers usually have bulletin 
boards for the exhibition of 
the best work of the pupils or 
they may use for this purpose 
borders over the blackboards. 


All this high grade and satisfac- 
tory equipment in our schools has 
had much to do with making school 
work a pleasant and delightful task 
to the children. This is as it 
should be. 





Here children may be 
seen engaged in gymna- 
sium work and play at the 
Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Waynesboro, Lane 


High School, 
Charlottesville, 
Robert E. Lee 
School, Spotsyl- 
vania County, 
and Blair Junior 
High School, 
Norfolk. 
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A well equipped gymnasium 
and playground facilities are a 
part of the building program 
in planning all modern high 
schools. 
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Domestic science has generally 
come to be a part of the instruc- 
tional program in the high schools 
of Virginia. Here may be seen 
pictures of girls at work in the 
domestic science departments of 





the Valley High School, 
Bath County, the Gladys 
High School, Campbell 
County, Amelia High 


School, Amelia County, Scottsville High 
School, Albemarle County, and the Cul- 
peper High School, Culpeper County. 
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Charlottesville, Leesburg Ele- 
mentary School, Leesburg, 
Washington-Lee High School, 


Arlington County, and South 
View School, Roanoke County. 





Extra curriculum activities 
are a definite part of all well 
regulated high schools in the 
State. Here children may be 
seen in types of cooperative ac- 
tivities in preparing and acting 
plays, organized safety patrol, 
promoting school publications 
and student government. These 
pictures show such work going 
on in the Lane High School, 
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These pictures show the boys 
and girls at work in laboratories 
at the Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, Harrisonburg High School, 
Harrisonburg, West Point High 
School, West Point, Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington Coun- 
ty and Matthew Whaley School, 
Williamsburg. 





The program of instruction in the 
high schools of Virginia includes a 
high type of work in the field of the 
sciences particularly chemistry, phy- 
sics and biology. Here we see some- 
thing of the laboratory equipment. 
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field in the Main Street School, 
Harrisonburg, West Point 
High School, West Point, 
Handley School, Winchester, 
and Wise School, Wise. 


Boys and girls like to express 
themselves in constructive work. In 
connection with their studies of lay- 
ing out towns, communities and other 
forms of construction these pictures 
show boys and girls at work in this 
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Virginia’s State Parks—Their Relation to Teacher and Pupil 


WILBUR C. HALL, Chairman, Virginia Conservation Commission 


IRGINIA’S state parks, which will reopen 
on June 1 for their second season of oper- 
ation, have a dual appeal to the teacher. 

These recreational areas provide excellent places 
for taking whole classrooms of children for part or 
all day trips to study protected plant and animal 
life. They make available to the teacher fine facil- 
ities for a summer vacation at a moderate cost. 

The existence of school bus systems in many 
counties near the parks suggests the possibility of 
using these vehicles to transport the children to and 
from these areas. The picnic grounds, with shelters, 
fire places, and protected drinking water which are 
developed in each park, indicate the possibility of 
school children spending much of a day in them. 

Improved facilities will greet visitors to the parks 
this season. Many of the improvements, starting 
during the winter and the early spring months, will 
be completed when the parks open. Others will be 
finished sometime during the season. They include 
modern restaurants and stores, bathhouses, beaches, 
concession buildings and parking areas for those 
parks where such facilities were not in place last 
year. 

There are three mountain parks—Douthat, near 
Clifton Forge, Hungry Mother, near Marion, and 
Fairy Stone, near Bassetts. Westmoreland is near 
Montross in Westmoreland 
County. Staunton River is 

and 
Cape 


near South Boston, 


Seashore is near 
Henry. 

State parks, while open 
to all classes of people, 
are designed for use pri- 
marily by the citizen of 
moderate income. Here he 
can live in a cabin, bathe 
or swim, go horseback rid- 
ing along developed bridle 
hike 
trails leading to places of 


paths, along foot 
scenic beauty and enjoy 
himself to the fullest in 
the great outdoors, all at 


a moderate cost. State 


parks, too, are ideal for family or organization 
picnics. 

A general admission fee of ten cents to all parks 
is made for all persons over the age of ten years. 
Children under ten years are admitted free. 

There are sixty-five cabins throughout the system, 
equipped and furnished, 
beds, 
pillows, linens, kitchen utensils, ice 


these being completely 


having showers, running water, mattresses, 
box, china, 
cutlery, and all necessary furnishings. The cabins 
at Westmoreland, Seashore and Hungry Mother 
Parks are equipped with electricity, and have electric 
stoves and hot water heaters. 

Cabin reservations are made for a minimum pe- 
riod of one week and for a maximum period of two 
weeks, which may be renewed if there is a vacancy. 
Tlie rates are $15.00 a week for two persons, $20.00 
a week for three or four persons, and $5.00 a week 
for each additional person. Overnight guests of 
cabin occupants are charged $1.00 per day per person. 
All cabins at Seashore Park accommodate four or 
more persons, making the minimum charge there 
$20.00 a week. Reservation payments are due two 
weeks prior to reservation date. Stores, having 
groceries and other provisions needed by campers 
and visitors, are operated in each park. 


Fishing in lakes and streams controlled by the 


On the veranda, Guest Lodge at Douthat State Park near Clifton Forge. 











commission is free, in season, to all persons possess- 
ing a state or county fishing license, but no license 
is necessary at Seashore or Westmoreland Parks, 
which are located on salt water. 

Picnic shelters and grounds are provided free of 
charge in all parks, as well as wood for picnic fires. 
Other facilities such as riding, boating, etc. are 
handled through a concessionaire whose charges are 
reasonable and are subject to regulation by the 
commission. 

The staff at each park consists usually of a cus- 
todian, four rangers and a lifeguard. Due to the 
enlargement of bathing beaches at some parks and 
expected increases in attendance this season, the 
lifeguard service will be increased as circumstances 
demand. All rangers are required to have Red Cross 
first-aid certificates. The lifeguards are required to 
hold lifesaving and examiner’s certificates. 

Douthat Park is nine miles east of Clifton Forge, 
in Bath and Alleghany Counties, and is a few miles 
off Route 60. Situated in the heart of the Alleghany 
Mountains, the park covers nearly 5,000 acres and 
embraces one of the most outstanding examples of 
Virginia’s mountain scenery. A lake of seventy- 
eight acres has been created, on the shore of which 
is one of the most beautiful sand bathing beaches 
in the East. There is a modern bathhouse, parking 
area, diving towers, etc. Facilities are established 
for securing light lunches, groceries, etc. A modern 
restaurant and store will be ready for use about 
July 15. 

The park has two large picnic areas, and there 
is a guest lodge where overnight accommodations are 
provided at $2.50 per person per night. Twenty-five 
log cabins, with modern furnishings, indoor sani- 


tation, etc., are situated in beautiful wooded areas. 


Illumination for lighting and heat for cooking are 
provided by the latest type of kerosene lamps and 
stoves. There are many miles of bridle and foot 
trails which offer opportunities for horseback riding 
and hiking. Boating is available, and the lake and 
streams are well stocked with game fish. 

Douthat has deer, turkeys and grouse in large 
numbers, which are often seen along the trails. The 
topography rises from about 1,445 feet at the lake 
to about 3,600 feet on the western boundary, which 
accounts for the variety of rare plant and animal 
life. Among the animals found in small numbers are 
duck hawks, ravens, bobcats, red squirrels, pileated 
woodpeckers, fox squirrels, and many kinds of birds. 
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The plant life is varied as a result of the rugged 
features of the park. Students of botany, zodlogy and 
ecology will find an ideal field laboratory in the 
park. 

Fairy Stone Park is located near the town of 
Bassetts, in Patrick County, and can be reached by 
automobile over Route 220 to Bassetts, thence over 
Route 57 to the park. Covering 5,000 acres, the 
park takes its name from the lucky or fairy stones 
which are found so abundantly in the area. It is 
one of the most attractive parks in the system, having 
a lake of 168 acres which is well stocked with game 
fish, including large mouth bass and bream. 

There are nine cabins overlooking the lake, all 
equipped with modern conveniences and _ indoor 
sanitation. The illumination for lighting and heat 
for cooking are provided through the latest types of 
kerosene lamps and stoves. Two large picnic areas 
have been constructed, and there is a bridle path 
system. Added to these facilities are an excellent 


‘bathing beach, diving tower and a modern bath- 


house. There are facilities for obtaining light 
lunches, groceries, etc. A modern restaurant and 
store will be ready for use about July 1. 

All except 250 acres of the park is covered with 
a mixed forest of hardwood and conifers. Of the 
latter, the white pines are among the most beautiful 
of the evergreens. 

A remnant of the virgin forest is still intact, con- 
sisting of giant tulip poplars, oaks, sycamores, 
hickories, white pines and black gums. Upland 
forms of mammals include foxes, mink, opossum, 
raccoon, woodchuck, chipmunk, squirrels, and 
rabbits. 

The list of birds*is too extensive to enumerate, 
and includes quail, pileated woodpeckers, several 
species of wading and swimming birds, ruffed 
grouse, warblers, sparrows, meadow larks, and 
others which are found in the park only a part of 
the year. 

Among the flowering plants, rhododendron, 
laurel, azalea, dogwood, Indian paintbrush and 
redbud include the showy plants. Myriads of small 
species are present, some of them providing flowers 
almost continuously throughout the year. Ferns are 
plentiful in the moist coves. 

Hungry Mother Park is three miles from Marion, 
in Smyth County. It is located on Route 88, three 
miles off Route No. 11, the Lee Highway. 

Covering 2,400 acres, this park has an elevation 
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Lake at Fairy Stone State Park near 


of about 2,200 feet and is one of the most outstand- 
ing mountain recreational areas of the East. There 
is a large lake with a shore line of six miles. The 
facilities include a large sand. beach, diving tower, 
modern bathhouse, parking areas and two picnic 
areas with shelters. 

There are seven electrically-equipped cabins and 
a guest lodge with overnight lodging accommoda- 
tions. In addition, there is a boat dock and a bridle 
and foot path system, which ascends to a maximum 
altitude of 3,400 feet. The lake is well stocked with 
game fish. There are facilities for obtaining light 
lunches, groceries, etc. A 
modern restaurant and 
store will be ready for use 
about July 15. The park 
has accommodations for 
overnight guests at 
per person per night. 

Hungry Mother is a 
veritable wildflower gar- 
den. The flowers provide 
a profusion of color from 
the time trailing arbutus 
wafts a delicate fragrance 
at the dawn of spring un- 
til the purple asters supply 
a beautiful touch to the 
forest laden fields of 
autumn. 

Hemlocks, pines 


add color 


and 


cedars in the 


Bassetts. 
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winter. Hardwoods pre- 
dominate in color in the 
summer and burst into a 
the 


more 


blaze of glory in 
Perhaps 

migatory birds 
found in this 
April than in any of the 
other state parks in Vir- 
ginia. Hungry Mother is 


autumn. 
may be 
park in 


an ideal field laboratory 


for lovers of birds and 
wildflowers. 

Seashore Park is located 
near Cape Henry in Prin- 
cess Anne County and is 
on Route 60. 


covers 3,400 acres in an area rather unique in that 


The park 


it has two water frontages—one on the Chesapeake 
Bay and the other a collection of lakes and creeks 
known as Lynnhaven Inlet, Broad Bay, Linkhorn 
Bay and Crystal Lake. In addition, there are two 
fresh water lakes of small acreage. 

Persons of all ages may bathe at Seashore Park 
at all times with safety, as there is a gentle shelving 
beach on the Chesapeake Bay which offers oppor- 
tunities also for many forms of aquatic sports and 
fishing. 

Facilities include ten miles of driving trails and 


Scene, Hungry Mother State Park near Marion. This lake has a shore line 
of six miles and is flanked on either side by beautiful mountains. 
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Swimming pool at Staunton River State Park near South Boston, a wading, 


pool in the foreground. 


fifty miles of foot trails, twenty-five of which are 
marked; picnic areas with shelters, an excellent 
bathing beach with modern bathhouse accommoda- 
tions and modern sanitation. There are six cabins 
located on sand dunes adjacent to the water frontage. 
There are facilities for obtaining light lunches, 
groceries, etc. A modern restaurant and store will be 
ready for use about July 15. The park has the added 
advantage of being within a few miles of Virginia 
Beach with its fine resort 
facilities. 
Seashore Park 
sents the northern limit of 
the live oaks. Cypress, 
loblolly bay and juniper 
trees are also found. 
Beautiful Spanish Moss 
drapes many of the trees. 
Dogwood and holly are 
two of the most interesting 
of the smaller trees. 
Numerous cypress pools 
are within the park. 


repre- 


Bald eagles and ospreys 
nest in the park and may 
be seen throughout the 
year. Gulls, tarns, ducks, 
cormorants and wading 
birds may be studied all 


or most of the year. Ani- 
mals which inhabit the 
park include the rabbit, 
squirrel, fox, raccoon and 
opossum. 

The sand dunes date 
back to the Glacial Age, 
some of the finest along 
the coast being in the park. 
These offer a good oppor- 
tunity to study the effect of 
sand on vegetation life. 
The relation of the dunes 
to cypress trees is also im- 
portant. The park insures 
a field laboratory of in- 
terest and is vast enough 
that it will require a spe- 
cialist a long while to 
classify the life. 

Staunton River Park is located at the confluence 
of the Dan and Staunton Rivers in Halifax County 
near South Boston, which is on Route 360. The park 
covers an acreage of 1,776 and is situated not far 
from the Occaneechee Island. This island, famous 
because of its strategic position, was selected by the 
Indians as their trading quarters and has long been 
a happy hunting ground for those interested in 
Indian legendary lore. 
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A view from the cliffs at Westmoreland State Park near Montross, 


showing the Potomac River. 
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The park has one of the finest and largest swim- 
ming pools in the State and there is an attractive 
wading pool for small children. The pool has a 
recirculating system which assures its continuous 
operation. There is a modern bathhouse. Facilities 
are established for obtaining light lunches, groceries, 
etc. Well-developed trails lead to points of scenic 
beauty. 

The eight cabins, fully equipped, overlook the 
junction of the two rivers. Ilhumination’ for lighting 
and heat for cooking are provided by the latest 
type of kerosene lamps and stoves. There are two 
picnic areas with shelters. 

It is probable that ecologists will find more of in- 
terest in this park than in any of the others in the 
State. Here one may study annually the succession 
of plant generations from barren soil to the mature 
forest. Barren soil first gives rise to the lower forms, 
then the pioneer plants appear, and among them 
the shorter lived forest species, which in turn pre- 
pare a habitat for a permanent forest. The changing 
scenes of plants give rise to conditions more favor- 
able to certain animal species than others. One will 
find all stages present now, which increases the 
interest of the area. 

In addition to turkeys and deer, one may find 
raccoon, mink, quail, squirrels, woodchucks, and a 
large range of small species. 

Westmoreland Park is located near Montross, in 
Westmoreland County, in one of the State’s most 
historic areas, since it is between Wakefield, the 
restored birthplace of George Washington, and Strat- 
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ford, the birthplace of General R. E. Lee. It is on 
Route 3. 

Covering 1,266 acres, the park has a water front- 
age on the Potomac River of one and a fourth miles. 
The beach is one of the most perfect in Eastern 
America, being composed of sand and shell of a 
gently shelving character. The trees come almost to 
the water’s edge, merging with a cliff background 
which makes it unusually picturesque. There is a 
well-developed system of trails. 

On the beach are located a modern bathhouse, 
parking grounds and picnic shelters, modern sani- 
tation, and excellent facilities for boating and fish- 
ing. Located on the cliffs above the beach is a 
group of ten log cabins equipped with modern con- 
veniences, including electricity. There are facilities 
for obtaining light lunches, groceries, etc. A modern 
restaurant and store will be ready for use about 
July 15. 

Open fields, second growth forests, dense mats of 
laurel and older forest assure homes for birds and 
mammals to the extent that for its size Westmore- 
land Park is one of the finest places in the State to 
study small forms of life. Quail are returning in 
abundance. Turkeys are present. 

Laurel, azalea, dogwood, and the smaller plants 
are abundant. Wildflowers will interest those seeking 
showy plants. The park has one of the best examples 
of pure sand beach in Virginia. 

The Virginia Conservation Commission, at Rich- 
mond, has just publised an illustrated booklet cover- 
ing all the parks whith is free to interested parties. 





Library Service for Virginia School Children 


C. W. DICKINSON, JR., State Director, School Libraries and Textbooks 


velopment of school library service in Virginia. 

The growing body of trained personnel em- 
ployed, the increase in book purchases, the increas- 
ing attention given to the provision of library service 
to “all the children of all the people”, the emergence 
of the county circulating school library under the 
direction of professionally trained school librarians 
employed the year around, the initial steps in certain 
localities in developing corresponding city school 
library systems under the general direction and 
supervision of the senior high school librarian, and 
the increasing calls from localities for varied ser- 


S IGNIFICANT trends are emerging in the de- 


vices from the Division of School Libraries and 
Textbooks, State Board of Education, all seem to be 
signs of a healthy development of school library 
service and book consciousness in the State. 


Professionally Trained School Librarians 


The growth of the tendency among local school 
boards to employ professionally trained librarians as 
members of their school faculties is one of the most 
significant developments in the improvement of 
library service for the children of Virginia. This 
tendency can usually be attributed to either the 
recognition of the value of trained library service 
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based on genuine understanding or to the pressure of 
regional and state accredited agencies. 

In 1936 the State Board of Education ruled that 
the librarian of an accredited high school should 
have a minimum of six session hours’ (twelve semes- 
ter hours’) training in Library Science. By thus 
doubling the amount of training required since 1928, 
this ruling placed the required training for school 
library service on a par with that for other teaching 
fields. 

To aid teacher-librarians in service to secure at 
least the minimum training required for employment 
in high schools accredited by the Virginia State 
Board of Education and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools summer courses 
in Library Science are supported by the State at 
the University of Virginia and at the College of 
William and Mary. Teacher-librarians from the 
small high schools of the State are thus enabled to 
secure partial training in’ Library Science at a 
minimum cost within the State and in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers they are taking summer 
school courses. 

Library Science has long been considered a field 
limited to graduate students, but the rapid growth of 
the movement to give good library service to school 
children throughout the United States in recent years 
has led many school officials to believe that the 
training for school librarians should be on a par 
with that required of other members of the school 
faculty. For example, if a school system requires the 
science teacher to hold a bachelor’s degree with a 
major in science, then the school librarian should be 
required to hold a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
Library Science. In other words, though it would be 
highly desirable for the librarian to hold a bachelor’s 
degree and, in addition, a bachelor of Library 
Science degree from an accredited library school, it 
is not fair under present educational conditions to 
require her to have a year’s college training in ad- 
dition to that required of other members of the fac- 
ulty and yet receive no additional salary. 

Following this line of reasoning and the example 
of several other pioneer institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country, the College of William and Mary 
secured a grant of $33,200 from the General Edu- 
cation Board in 1931 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Department of Library Science. 
This department offers a full year of undergraduate 


these 
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training in Library Science definitely designed to 
train school librarians and teacher-librarians. About 
sixty-five graduates from this department and from 
the schools of Library Service of Emory, Columbia, 
George Washington University, Peabody, and the 
Universities of North Carolina and Illinois are now 
serving in the public schools of the State. 

The growth of professional spirit in the ranks of 
school librarians is evidenced by the professional 
organizations which they have set up and to which 
they are giving their enthusiastic support. A School 
Librarians Section of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1928 with a membership 
which could be counted on one’s fingers but which 
now has a paid membership of around one hundred. 
This group publishes a School Library News Letter 
several times a year which is sent to all accredited 
high schools of the State and arranges for a school 
library program and exhibit at the annual Thanks- 
giving conference. In 1936 this section passed a 
resolution favoring the formation of School Libra- 
rians Sections at the district meetings of the Virginia 
Education Association. At four of the five district 
meetings held since this resolution adopted 
school librarians have met and plans for permanent 
district organizations have been made. 


was 


Since school librarians have contact with two 
fields, libraries as well as schools, they have formed 
a section in the Virginia Library Association as well 
as in the Virginia Education Association. The Vir- 
ginia Library Association does not meet on a school 
holiday, therefore the number of school librarians 
who attend its meetings is rather small. It is how- 
ever an enthusiastic group which is steadily growing, 
especially since the setting up of definite projects of 
work for the younger members by the Junior Mem- 
bers Roundtable. 


Funds 


Just as in other branches of school service, the 
provision of the necessary funds is the critical issue 
in developing school library service. State Aid has 
proved an effective instrument in stimulating book 
purchases. In the past twenty-nine years, the State 
has spent over $233,000 to stimulate local initiative 
in raising funds for the purchase of books. 

In the last ten years alone appropriations by local 
school boards and contributions from other local or- 
ganizations, added to state appropriations, have re- 
sulted in the expenditure of over half-a-million 
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dollars for the purchase of library books for public 
school children of the State. Of this total amount, 
more than one-third has been spent within the past 
two years. 

In some cases progressive school boards are mak- 
ing direct appropriations for the purchase of books, 


magazines, supplies, etc. without making their 


appropriations contingent upon equal amounts being 
raised by the schools. School board annual appro- 
priations range from twenty-five cents to three dollars 


per pupil enroled. 

One of the most significant factors in the acceler- 
ated book purchasing of recent years is the steady 
increase in the proportionate amount of the total 
fund spent for books for elementary school children. 
It is worthy of note that this is the same period in 
which the curriculum revision program was initiated 
and the same period in which elementary supervis- 
ion and trained school librarianship have had their 
greatest accelerated growth in Virginia. 


County School Library Systems 

This period has seen the emergence of another 
movement in the direction of service to “all the 
children of all the people” at a minimum cost. This 
is the county school circulating library organized and 
operated under the direction of a professionally 
trained school librarian employed twelve months in 
the year as developed in Carroll, Appomattox and 
Goochland counties. In each county definite provi- 
sion has been made for a program of book purchasing, 
the cost to be divided among school, local school 
board, and State over a period of years. 

The consolidation of book orders and the wise 
selection of books by the librarian in conference with 
the supervisor and the teachers combine to make 
available to the school children a much greater 
variety of materials and a larger proportion of rec- 
reational reading at an annual saving of hundreds 
of dollars. After two years’ experience with the 
county school library, Carroll County teachers re- 
port noticeable growth in pupils’ reading ability and 
comprehension, improvement in the quality of pupil 
reading tastes, and the development of desirable 
pupil attitudes and behavior. 

In the absence of public libraries in these counties, 
these books are circulated to the general public— 
both adults and children—during the summer 
months through temporary deposit stations. 

The elementary school supervisors are building up 
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and circulating small county book collections to 
supplement the resources of the smaller schools in a 
number of counties. This method has been in prac- 
tice for several years on a rather large scale in Rock- 
bridge County. 


City School Library Systems 

In an effort to centralize book purchases, to unify 
library aims and activities, and to extend to elemen- 
tary schools some of the services of expert librarian- 
ship already available to the high schools, several 
cities have taken the initial steps toward the organ- 
ization of unified city school library systems by 
allocating to the senior high school librarian the 
general supervision of all school libraries of the city, 
final approval of book purchases and library sup- 
plies, etc. 


Division of School Libraries and Textbooks, 
State Board of Education 

The State is seeking to develop good school library 
service to its school children not only by appropriat- 
ing State Aid for the purchase of books, by support- 
ing departments of Library Science at the College of 
William and Mary and in the summer also at the 
University of Virginia, but also by the maintenance 
in the State Department of Education of a Division 
of School Libraries and Textbooks whose services 
include (1) furnishing guidance to schools in book 
selection through the preparation of book lists; (2) 
serving as central purchasing agency for the pur- 
chase of books for school libraries of the State, 
thus saving approximately $30,000 per year; (3) 
cooperating in the State program of curriculum re- 
vision and with the other divisions of the State and 
local educational staffs; (4) acting as liaison office 
between library schools and local superintendents in 
an effort to assist the latter to locate suitably trained 
librarians to fill existing vacancies; and (5) offering 
general advisory and supervisory service to local 
school officials, principals, and librarians in all 
matters pertaining to school libraries through visits, 
conferences, bulletins and correspondence. 

No attempt to set forth the State’s part in devel- 
oping school library service would be complete 
without mention of the activities of the State Library 
from whose main collection teachers may borrow 
books as individuals and from whose extension 
division teachers or schools may borrow collections 
of books for recirculation to pupils. 
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Music at Jefferson High School, Falls Church 


MRS. D. THAYER SHAW, Falls Church 


HE A Cappella Choir of the Jefferson High 

School, Falls Church, is a product of the music 

education program begun in the school this 
year. Its purpose is to create an interest in fine music 
and to acquaint its members with a broad range of 
great choral literature. The choir is composed of 
twenty singers selected for the range and quality of 
their voices, their musical sensitivity and their interest 
in music. One rehearsal of forty-five minutes is held 
each week after school hours and all the students 
are members of one of the regular classes of music 
education given daily. 

In accordance with the Virginia plan, elective 
credit toward graduation is allowed for music. A 
four-year course in music education has been out- 
lined for the school with four periods daily devoted 
to these classes. Since no music has been given in 
the school previous to this year, all classes are en- 
roled in one basic course designated as Music I. 
The course includes a study of music fundamentals, 
a study of the historical growth and development of 
music, the exploration of individual interests and 


talents, a remedial program for rhythm and pitch, 
deficient students, a listening course for analysis, 
recognition and enjoyment of music and participa- 


tion in solo and ensemble singing. No instrumental 
music, other than piano, is being taught as yet due 
to the lack of funds to purchase instruments. The 
chief emphasis of the entire program is on music 
appreciation and on the development of a broad and 
cultured musicianship. 

Since most of the students were unable to sing in 


parts when the choir was organized, we began our 
choral study with polyphonic compositions. First 
the various melodies were learned by rote and later 
they were woven together to recreate the original con- 
trapuntal form. This procedure has provided us 
with an awareness of both the vertical and horizontal 
lines in the composition and has given us a fascinating 
insight into musical structure and form. It has also 
given us a greater appreciation of the materials, 
purposes and inspiration of the various composers. 
The music we are studying this year is too difficult 
for us to achieve even near perfect results. We are 
able, however, to glimpse much of its beauty. The 
sense of our own limitations, awakened by the study 
of great music, is counterbalanced by the delights 
its beauty offers. 

The choir has had numerous activities which have 
greatly added to the interest of the students in the 
organization and which have also stimulated their 
development. These activities have included pro- 
grams for the Falls Church Women’s Club, the 
local churches, Fairfax County Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Masonic banquet and The National Capitai 
In and About Music Club. We also participated in 
the Virginia Fall Music Festival, gave a Christmas 
vesper concert, a radio broadcast over station WRC 
and appeared before the Southern Conference for 
Music Education at Columbia, South Carolina. The 
trip to Columbia was largely financed by a stationery 
and magazine sale conducted by the choir. Parents 
of the students and other citizens of Falls Church 
have codperated wholeheartedly in this work. 


The A Cappella Choir 











Our America, Irving R. Melbo. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The volume sets forth in more or less concise form 
the outstanding social and political movements that 
have made America. The discussions center around 
great personages such as, Leif Ericson, Christopher 
Columbus, William Bradford and the Pilgrims, Thomas 
Jefferson, Daniel Boone, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Walter Reed, Luther Burbank, Jane Addams, Horace 
Mann, Theodore Roosevelt and Richard Evelyn Byrd. 
It is rather interesting that historians now begin with 
Leif Ericson rather than with Columbus in telling the 
story of America and since emphasis is now placed on 
the social and political development of the history of 
America, it is now generally conceded that the typical 
American spirit is found in the West. The author 
of this volume lives on the Pacific coast and em- 
phasizes the more important developments west of 
the Mississippi. There are many very interesting 
illustrations, some of them in color. The volume is 
intended to fit in with the newer ideas of social studies. 
It is written in simple, attractive style and will no 
doubt have an appeal to the young student as an in- 
teresting story of how America came to be what it is 
and something of the personages that lead important 
movements in the development of America. 


AMERICA’S WoRLD BAcKGROUNDS, by George Earle 
Freeland and James Truslow Adams. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The authors of this beautiful book are so well versed 
in their subject matter and so skilful in presenting it 
that the book they made cannot be praised too highly. 
The citation of noble examples of leadership in the 
struggle of mankind toward a richer life is forcefully 
and beautifully done. From prehistoric days through 
all the different ages up to the present time the story 
of man’s development is pictured in a most convincing 
and luminous manner. The book is rich in pictures, 
charts and excellent maps. The annotated list of read- 
ing matter is a valuable help. The reading of this 
book cannot help but make one better equipped to 
face realities in our changing society. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Russell Blankenship, Rollo 
L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


Those who can remember when “American Litera- 
ture” was a mere appendix of a few pages at the end 
of “The English Literature” book used for classroom 
study will rejoice in this more than a thousand page 
volume American Literature, Our Literary Heritage. 
The editors have got the very best material from 
writers with the purpose of reflecting and interpreting 
through them American life. The book is a fine 
achievement. In telling the story of American litera- 
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ture the sensitive literary editors have not just put 
old wine into new bottles but have improved the wine 
by its new bottling. How America Developed as a 
Nation, How the West was Won, How Americans Have 
Made a Living, How Mysticism Has Influenced Amer- 
ican Writers, Humor and Imagination in American 
Literature, How Americans Have Lived Together and 
Whither America? are the main subjects discussed 
and illustrated by selections from American writers. 
Dr. Blankenship has added valuable essays that will 
help the student to get a full understanding of the 
subject. Full page illustrations, book lists, and bio- 
graphical notes add much to the value of this very 
interesting and timely volume. 


A Brave Youne Lanp, by Edna McGuire. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.08. 


This is a delightful book to be used in connection 
with the study of American history. The illustrations. 
maps and word list are excellent helps. The book is 
well made, full of interesting history told in an ex- 
ceptionally fine style. 


EASE IN SPEECH, by Margaret Painter. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York. 411 pp. Price $1.64. 


This volume, just off the press, is filled with direct 
suggestions relating to the effectiveness of speech. It 
follows a distinct order of developing successful speak- 
ins; beginning with the student as he speaks in class 
and in exercises in public speaking. In each step of 
the student’s development attention is called first to 
the principles of good speaking and then to the weak- 
nesses and shortcomings in speaking. The points 
made are clear and the student reading the volume 
will not miss understanding the problems of speak- 
ing and how to improve his own speech. The latter 
part of the volume is taken up with outstanding 
oratorical utterances. 

The book on the whole is one of the best we have 
yet seen on the subject and will certainly be widely 
used as a text by those who conduct classes in the 
art of public speaking. 





A CORRECTION 


We wish to make correction of an error in 
the May issue of the Journal. We attributed 
an article to Paul Hounshell of the State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, rather than to the 
correct author, Paul Hounshell of Cheriton. It 
does not often happen that we have two differ- 
ent persons by the same name sending us 
articles for publication. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


A State college for women, ideally located amidst the finest traditions of old Vir- 
ginia, in “America’s Most Historic City”, midway between the Capital of the Nation 
and the Capital of the Old Dominion. 


A standard four-year college, conferring the A. B. and B. S. degrees in the arts and 
sciences and in education; also a wide range of professional, special, and technical 
subjects leading to the B. S. degree in such fields as commerce and finance, business 
and secretarial training, dietetics, home economics, music, art, physical and health 
education, technical laboratory work, library science, and pre-professional training 
for journalism, nursing, medicine, and law. 


The only college in the State specializing in the training of commercial teachers—a 
national reputation in this field. 





Strong faculty composed of men and women of sound scholarship, high ideals, and 
broad cultural background. 

Student body representing more than half the states of the Union and every section 
of Virginia. 

Modern plant located on one of the most historic and picturesque campuses in the South. 
Attractive residence halls including four new dormitories which afford every convenience 
and comfort. 

Social and recreational facilities unsurpassed—roof garden; commodious indoor and 
outdoor swimming pools; golf course; open-air theatre; rustic camp; tennis courts; 
gymnasium; athletic fields, and available saddle horses. 

Superior accommodations and broad cultural and educational advantages at minimum 
cost. 





Fredericksburg College is committed to the task of promoting the general educa- 
tional welfare of Virginia by inculcating on the young women, who are to be the 
teachers of the youth and the future mothers of the race, honest industry, good 
manners, general culture, and sound learning. 


slp ti tdi 


Seacobeck Hall 
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State Teachers College 


Farmville, Virginia 


Announces the opening of its 
fifty-fourth session 
September 21, 1937. 


Trains teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Offers two and four-year 
courses leading to diploma and 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Main 
Entrance 


Looking 
eastward across 
the campus 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF RADFORD COLLEGE 


Located in the scenic plateau region of ‘““The Mountain Empire” of Virginia surrounded by unsur- 
passed scenery and points of historic interest. 
Offers standard college courses leading to the Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees and 
two- and four-year professional courses leading to all certificates for teaching in the State of Virginia 
and neighboring states. 

Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the American 
Teachers College Association, the State Board of Education of Virginia and affiliated accrediting 
agencies. 

Virginia’s youngest State-supported college supplies more teachers to the teaching corps of Virginia 
than any other college in the State. 

Has a placement record of 99 per cent of its graduates last year. 

A wholesome balanced college life which emphasizes health, cultural education for leisure, recreation, 
social leadership, group living, democratic government. 

Student group composed of students from all sections of Virginia, eleven other states, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The college plant has ten major buildings for academic and administrative purposes, dormitories, 
dining hall, library, museum, Home Economics house, demonstration school on campus and affiliation 
with four additional training schools. 

College in active operation the year round. Summer Quarter offers special courses for teachers in 
curriculum, travel courses, observation in demonstration schools and full courses in academic and 
professional subjects. 


For full information write: 
PRESIDENT JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 


State Teachers College 
East Radford, Virginia 
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State Teachers College 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Faculty of 65 

Student body 863 (Winter session) 
Physical Plant $2,000,000 

Annual Operating Budget $350,000 
Modern Buildings 18 in number 


Graduates receiving Professional Collegi- 
ate Certificates 164 (1935-36) 


Curricula: 
Liberal Arts—A. B. degree 
Professional—A. B. or B. S. degrees 
Majors in: English, history, social science, 
Latin, French, mathematics, science, physical 


education, music and fine arts, elementary WILSON HALL 
education, and home economics 


Vocational majors in foods and nutrition (dietetics) and in institutional management. 


[wo Year Curricula—Elementary Teaching 
Pre-Nursing 
Commercial Courses—Typewriting and Stenography 


(Non-Credit) 


Total Expenses—Boarding Virginia Student $318; $40,000 Loan Fund 
145 Employment Scholarships 


HARRISON HALL 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
Theodore H. Jack, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A SOUTHERN COLLEGE WITH NATIONAL RECOGNITION AND 
NATIONAL PATRONAGE 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has long been recognized as one of the leading colleges 
for women in America. It is approved by all the national standardizing associations; its charter 
of Phi Beta Kappa was the first granted to a Southern college for women; its degrees are accepted 
by all universities in the United States and foreign countries for unconditioned admission to their 
graduate schools. 


For catalogue and detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Washington and Lee University 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Founded 1749. Chartered to give collegiate degrees 1782. Endowed by George 
Washington 1796. Reorganized and enlarged by Robert E. Lee, president, 1865-1870. 


Standard degrees in the divisions of Arts and Sciences, Commerce and Business 
Administration, and Law. Special training in Journalism and in the pre-professional 
courses. 

Limited numbers. Careful selection of students. Close contact between students and 


teacher. 


For Catalogue Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Washington and Lee University ; Lexington, Virginia 
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BLACKSTONE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


A Standard Junior College placing First Emphasis on Christian Living. 


Rich in its heritage of ideals and traditions; modern in its equipment and work; healthful in its loca- 
tion; easily accessible by highways and railroads; new fireproof plant valued at nearly half a million; 
beautiful campus of thirty acres; indoor and outdoor sports; golfing, riding, swimming (indoor pool). 


DEPARTMENTS 


. Junior College: Diploma in two years. The first two years of work for a college degree offered under 
the most favorable conditions. Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Library Science, Physical Education, 
Pre-Nursing and Journalism. 


. Commercial: Merchandising, Stenography, Typewriting, Office Customs, Business Correspondence, 
etc. Certificate and Diploma courses. 


. Fine Arts: Voice, Violin, Organ, Piano, Art, and Dramatics. Certificate and Diploma courses. 


. High School: A standard four-year course with the opportunity to participate in the Y. W. C. A., the 
Literary Clubs, the Dramatic Club, and Athletics. Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


For Catalogue, Write 


J. PAUL GLICK, President 


GEO. P. ADAMS, Secretary and Treasurer 
Box V Blackstone, Va. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Harrisonburg. State 
Teachers College 


DELIGHTFUL MOUNTAIN CLIMATE 
REGULAR FACULTY AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
SERIES OF POPULAR LECTURES 


by Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, Dr. Ruroy Sibley, Dr. Carlton Palmer, 
Dr. John O. Beaty, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Dr. D. W. Peters, Mr. W. C. Locker 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS: THE COFFER-MILLER PLAYERS 






Laboratory and Demonstration Courses in the New Curriculum 


desi red. 


New P. W. A. dormitories—Suites with connecting private baths. rooms if 


Week end camping on the Shenandoah River 


Single 


Popular excursions Skyline Drive, Valley Caverns, Natural Bridge, Monticello, and Washington. 


FIRST TERM—June 14-July 23; SECOND TERM—July 24-August 27. 































Aim: The aim of Averett College, through its 
more than three-quarters of a century of con- 














































































AVERETT COLLEGE 


AN AA 


tinuous existence, has been to combine cul- 
ture and refinement with practical education. 
Location: The college is located in the most 
beautiful residential district of Danville, a 
city rich in the traditions of Southern Vir- 
ginia. 
Curriculum: In addition to the work leading 
to the B. A. and B. S. degrees, the college of- 
fers courses in music, art, expression and 
dramatics, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, and commercial education. 
Activities: All sports and other extracurric- 
ular activities ordinarily found in a college 
for women are available. It is the object of 
the college to provide opportunity for every 
student to participate in the activities of her 
choice. 
Academic Standing: The college is accredited 
by all important accrediting agencies, North 
and South. 

For further information address, 

PRESIDENT CURTIS BISHOP, 


Averett College, Danville, Virginia. 
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A Personally Conducted, All-Expense, 
Rail and Water Tour 


TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
IN DETROIT 


16 days of joyous rest and recreation with a 
congenial group, leaving Virginia June 23 


Ineluding boat trip to New York—Niagara Falls—a cruise 
of the Great Lakes—Chicago—three days at Grand Hotel 
on Mackinac Isle, world’s largest Summer Resort hotel. 





Travel anywhere..any day ] et 
on the SOUTHERN for 
A fare for every purse! PER MILE 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 


1/4 for each Mile Traveled 


For itinerary and all particulars, write 


MISS LILLIAN M. JOHNSON, Prin., 
Patrick Henry School, NORFOLK, VA. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Retura Limit 15 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 











ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
for Each Mile Traveled 








*2o¢ 


PER MILE 


*3¢ 


PER MILE 





THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 

EWEST member of a distinguished dic- 

tionary family—accurate, enriched, sim- 

plified, easy to use, beautifully made. Write 
for full information. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 





Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen'l Agent, Richmond, Va. 


TEACHERS! 
ORGANIZE TRAVEL CLUBS 
for children. 


No other plan like it 
Full or part time 


VAGABOND JOURNEYS 
551 Fifth Ave. New York 


BLOWING ROCK SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
June 23 to August 4, 1937 


Offers a delightful vacation 4,000 feet up in the air, 
in the mountains of North Carolina, with courses in 


Short Story Writing New American Literature 
Manuscript Criticism Play Writing 

Art of Writing Poetry Play Production 
Contemporary Poetry The Teacher's Workshop 


Southern Railway System 
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1902-- --1937 


Progress and Service 


We are proud to celebrate our 35 years of con- 
tinuous service to teachers and schools. For more 
than a generation we have been faithful to one 
objective: to place 

“TEACHERS THAT FIT.” 
Write Us Your Needs 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
207 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond, Virginia 





A distinguished faculty of poets, novelists, short story 
writers and dramatists. The School is 


AFFILIATED WITH DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Write for illustrated circular to E. O. Grover, Director, | 
care, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. —— “> = il —— 7 


[= VIRGINIA rausesca an c 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a promising 
ENGRAVING CO ' beginner? Write, telling us about yourself. School and 

od 

ef 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


college executives in the South and East are asking us for 
LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


more candidates than ever before. We have filled positions 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. | PHONE 2-0776 : 


























on three continents. Thirteenth year. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, 


t \ i MEN N AND WOMEN to sell our texts 
A ‘A N TED ™ to Virginia Schools. 


———Begin at once or later. 
R. R. ALEXANDER & SONS, 


Md. 

















Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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Hampden-Sydney 
College 


A liberal arts college for young men, 
giving the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science. 


Attendance limited to 350. For four 
years the College has had a waiting list. 


The reasons: An excellent faculty, 
with the ability to teach; well-equipped 
laboratories; thorough scholarship; 
soundly Christian. 





The 162nd session 
will open September 9. 





Address 
REGISTRAR, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Stratford College 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
* 


Accredited Junior College 
and High School 


Stratford assists a student in finding her ap- 
titude and in developing it. Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts, and Practical Arts are offered. 


Personalized instruction makes work stimu- 
lating. 

Swimming, Riding, Golf, and other sports in 
addition to Physical Education program. 


Delightful Social activities. 


For catalog and view book, write 


Joun C. Stmpson, President 
Box 24 Danville, Virginia 























Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
WwW 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 


Its ‘Education for Life” includes, among other 
things, 


TRAINING FOR MEN IN 


Agriculture, Building Construction, Business, 
Education, Industrial Arts, Library Science, 
Music, Trades. 


TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN 


Business, Education, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Library Science. 


SUMMER SCHOOL EACH YEAR 
Ww 


Arthur Howe, President 
Robert Ogden Purves, Treasurer 
William H. Scoville, Secretary 

















If you have not appointed an ex- 
ecutor for your estate, or if you 
have funds to conserve in trust, you 
are invited to get in touch with 
First and Merchants. This bank 
offers facilities for these purposes 
in keeping with the high standards 
for which Richmond’s oldest and 
Virginia’s largest bank is noted. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,600,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL VEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PHILLIPS AND WRIGHT'S 


i IVES a general picture of the 
NAT IRE earth and all the principal 


forms of life. Scientifically 
. accurate and up to date. Simple 

—BY SEASIDE style, with carefully graded vocabu- 
lary. New type teaching aids. 

AND WAYSIDE Unit organization. Unusual illus- 


A SERIES IN NATURAL SCIENCE trations, many in color. For Grades 


Three to Seven. 


I. Some Animals and Their Homes ® 


II. Some Anima! Neighbors 
III. Plants and Animals 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NEw YorRK CHICAGO 


IV. Our Earth and Its Life ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


a ee LONDON 




















nae 
Extend Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 














C tulati 
ie: aks QUALITY PRINTING 


FFicient! 
Telephone i a 


economically 


Out-of-town rates are lowest 


week days after seven p. m. : : 
na tages Cindays, The Catalogs and Publications 


long distance operator will our specialty 
give you the rate to any town alee den 
or city without obligation. 

¥ . ESTABLISHED 1880 


——ewerrn 


The Chesapeake and Potomac WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


Telephone Company of Virginia 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
(Bell System) Richmond, Virginia 
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HERE’S A HEALTHY YOUNG 


DAILY ENJOYMENT OF Chewing Gu 


Recent tests of thousands of mouths indicate 
the great value of a copious flow of saliva. 
Chewing a STICK OF GUM promptly stimulates 


such a flow. Just as a healthy moist mouth 


may well be considered an aid in main- 


taining good teeth, so it is conducive 
to general health. There is a reason, 


a time and place for CHEWING GUM. 








UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 











4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: RIGHT FOOD, CLEAN TEETH, DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





Teachers | THE STANFORD 
YES “s<'ssszaz"" BUT] © SPELLER 


Important 





A State Adopted Speller 
Remember .. ele 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, We wish toe thank the educators of Virginia for 
Daily, The Importance Of. ... the fine response which has resulted in a wide use 
of The Stanford Speller in Virginia during the 














(1) Looking both ways before school year just closing—the first year of its ofh- 
crossing the street. cial adoption for use in the State. 

(2) Correct diet, including “a The new edition, with dictionary for fourth to 
Sates adie & ieee "eighth grade inclusive, which appeared in 1935, 
be Properly Pasteurized.) has had a most enthusiastic response from school 

people everywhere, and is very widely used through- 
out the schools of Virginia. 





You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus ........ 


If you are not using The Stanford Speller in 
your school, change to this popular State adopted 
speller for next year. 


ee : LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


For the young pupil, English is the first great adventure and the spirit of explo- 
ration pervades all the series of Adventures in Language. Building on the idea that 
it’s fun to know, these books make the child want to learn to use English correctly. 
To capture the child’s interest all the illustrative materials have color and action so 
fascinating to youth. Their favorite pastimes live on the printed page. 


Yet the primary purpose of these books is to teach, and 
they serve this purpose well. All the material is sufficiently 
ADVENTURES) inviting to encourage the pupil to do his cwn thinking and 
AW Pantene» use his own creative powers. In other words, this series 

sh touches off the spark of originality latent in every young 
“Ae ast mind and unfolds before the child’s eyes the allure of prac- 


Py 7 tical achievement. 
+] 





oan 
vA The series is chiefly concerned with the five important 
=z ey topics of Sentence Sense, Trouble-making Words, Punctua- 

: tion and Capitalization, Letter-writing and Dictionary Work. 


ee 


Adventures in Language for the Third Grade answers 
the questions What, How, and Why. Adventures in Lan- 
guage for the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades advance the 

work of the third grade in perfectly regulated sequence. Thev give detailed atten- 
tion to new material and there are numerous reviews. Thus the series forms a well- 
rounded curriculum in elementary English. 


All of these books will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 
course in language in each grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. Or 
they may be used with any textbook as a reference book. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





























